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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


Thomas Edward Finegan 


HE history of Amer‘can education can show no 
name so significant in the new realm of visual 
instruction, and at the same time so prominent in 
the whole field of general education, as the name of 
Thomas E. Finegan. His death at Rochester on No- 
vember 25th last, left a vacancy among the leaders 
in the visual movement that it will take long to fill. 


Dr. Finegan’s career was a model of tireless energy 
and dynamic efficiency. . Born in 1866, in a small 
village of Schoharie County, New York State, son 
of a blacksmith, helper in the smithy and on his 
father’s farm, Thomas Finegan earned his way stead- 
ily through the local schools, through State College 
for Teachers at Albany, through Hamilton College— 
winning his coveted Master’s degree in 1894, and ad- 
mission to the bar the same year. From 1889 to 1915 
he was successively Principal of West Fulton Public 
Schools, School Commissioner of Schoharie County, 
Supervisor of Examinations in the New York State 
Department of Public Instruction, Chief of the Law 
Division of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, and Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education in the State of New York. 


[In April, 1915, Dr. Finegan became Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education for New York State and in 
that office his practical administration in the school 
system began to be felt. Many of his reforms exist 
today as he proposed them. Under his influence 
hundreds of special school laws which blocked uni- 
formity of education by permitting wide control by 
local school boards were wiped out. He was in a 
great measure responsible for building up the special- 
ized educational systems which have been developed 
to meet the needs of modern life in vocational edu- 
cation, health care and training in the schools and 
the reduction of illiteracy in foreign-born adults, par- 
ticularly those who were parents. In the latter en- 
deavor his last achievement as an official of the New 
York school system was to obtain the passage of a 
measure in the Legislature zoning the State into fifteen 
districts for carrying out this work. When Governor 
Smith signed the bill he called it the most practical 
method of spreading Americanism by intelligent edu- 
cation that had ever been proposed. 


From New York State, Dr. Finegan moved to 
Pennsylvania, upon appointment as State Commis- 
sioner of Education. He took up his duties on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1919, and in the next four years completely 
reorganized the school system of Pennsylvania. In 
addition to his required duties in the official public 


school systems of two States Dr. Finegan had aided 
in other projects. He directed a series of surveys 
in the school system of Buffalo and completed a sim- 
ilar service for the city of Philadelphia. In 1923 
he was requested by commissions in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to conduct a survey 
of school conditions in the national capital, which he 
accomplished, submitting his report to the Senate the 
same year. Four years later he headed a committee 
to investigate conditions in Pittsburgh and in 1929 
he was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
an advisory committee arranged to report a plan for 
the Federal Government’s participation in education. 

The Eastman Kodak Company appointed Dr. [ine 
gan the director of an experimental program in de 
veloping motion pictures for a regular curriculum 
branch of public school instruction in 1927. Dr 
Finegan’s experiments with 11,000 school children in 
a dozen American cities led to the incorporation of 
Eastman Teaching Films, separate from the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and production of more than 200 
educational films now in use in hundreds of America 
and foreign cities. 

Dr. Finegan was president and general manage! 
of the new company from the start, and at the time 
of his death the company was occupied in developing 
programs of moving pictures to be used in schools, 
colleges, universities, technical institutions and medical 
schools. 

Notwithstanding the demands of an almost con- 
tinuous administrative career, Dr. Finegan found time 
to produce numerous books, brochures and addresses 
on many phases of education. He was a Trustee and 
past President of the N. E. A. Department of Super 
intendence. He was on the editorial staff of the 
Encyclopedia Americana and Winston’s Loose Leaf 
Encyclopedia. Nine universities gave him honorary 
degrees. His active membership in numerous clubs, 
associations, and learned societies of the law and edu 
cation, coupled with his wide range of executive ex 
perience, gave Dr. Finegan a breadth of personal 
contact, acquaintance and friendship seldom achieved 
by an educator. To quote from the Journal of Edu- 
cation, “Few men have had the ardent personal 
friendships that Dr. Finegan enjoyed from the day 
that he became a country schoolmaster in New York 
State at seventeen years of age.” None who knew 
Thomas E. Finegan will ever forget the man. The 
educational field he served will never forget his ser 
ice. The field of visual instruction, his last sphere 


of activity, must suffer a profound loss. 
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Why Visual Education Now? 


URING the present general economic deflation 

the schools of the country are having a period 

of depression as well as business interests. If 
schools are to Operate on reduced budgets, and if 
present high standards are to be maintained, there 
must be some means of continuing the work that 
is vitally different from the procedure usually sug 
gested in the past. 

There perhaps has never been in the world’s history 
such an increase of knowledge and inter-relationships 
as that which has occurred during the past genera 
tion. “The child cannot possibly assimilate his duc 
share of this preparation for effective citizenship un 
less the learning processes are speeded up.’”"') To do 
this, school work will not be simplified nor will tim 
covered in school courses be extended.'*) 

“School systems while being confronted with re 
duced budgets must at the same time meet the problem 
of abnormal increases in enrollment.” This increased 
enrollment is due to the fact that the economic co1 
ditions have kept more pupils in school who otherwis« 
would have gone to work.'?) 

Frasier asks the question, “What does educatior 
need in these days of crisis?’ His reply is that it 
must go onward without delay, the demands of the 
time being so great that it must be expanded rathet 
than contracted.4) Upon taking stock of education’ 
finances, “we find that the rapidly increasing demand 
for educational opportunities has not been mi 
a proportionate increase in revenue.’ Of the in 
come of the country only 2.4% is spent in the support 
of education.'® 

An educator's problem then is to strive to be eco 
nomical in his administration and at the same time 
increase the efficiency of his educational program. ' 
His school costs must not be increased and in som«e 
instances there must be retrenchment and reduction 
of expenses. Teaching efficiency at the same time 
should not be impaired or standards lowered."®) [1 


business and industry people are insisting on getting 


(1) E. R. Enlow, “Schools Extravagant Today,” Educationa 
Screen, Combined with Visual Instru n News, XI, 4 
(April, 1932), 103. 

(2) Thos. E. Finegan, “Classroom Films,’ Reprint fro 
Harvard Teachers Record, April, 1931 

(3) David E. Weglein, “How Shall School Officials Meet 
the Economic Crisis?” Natton’s Schools, IX, 5 (May 
1932). 21. 

(4) Geo. W. Frazier, “Education ina Time of Crisis,” Reprint 
from Nebraska Education Journal, March, 1932, in Jou 
nal of the National Education As 21, 6 (Ju 


1932), 174. 

(5) Utilization of Talking Pictures. Chicago, Ill. Vitagl 
Corp. 

(6) Finegan, op. cit. 

(7) James A. Brill, “Economical Enrichment—An Example,’ 
‘American School Board Journal, 84, 6 (June, 1932), 32 
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the most for their dollar, therefore it follows that 
he should realize the need in public education for new 
economies and increased efficiency. °%? 

To accomplish this many different schemes for cur- 
tailing school expenditures have been suggested to 
educators. Among the various economies suggested 
the most practical is that effected by the introduction 
of new techniques of instruction, which permit the 
increase of class size without impairing efficiency of 
instruction or overburdening the instructor. Modi- 
fied laboratory methods if substituted for the old 
recitation methods will solve this problem.“°) 

Increasing school costs during a period warrants 
the study of any plan and experiments with it by 
which administrators could decrease them.“!) The 
use of various visual aids will help in lowering the 
cost rather than raising it. Enlow"®) gives a four 
fold economy in the utilization of visual aids: 

(a) Greater amount learned; with greater 
satisfaction to the learner ; 

(b) More of it retained after the lapse of a 
period of time; 

(c) A reduction in the number of “repeat- 
ers’ to be taught again; 

(d) A saving in the school life of the pupil 
whose failures are reduced. 

Kilpatrick states, “Because of the educational de- 
cline of family and community, the school must be- 
come a place where real life, real experiencing goes 
on.”73) The use of visual aids will tend to make 
the study of many abstract subjects real and mean- 
ingful.{'4) “The most vital element essential to a 
sound and progressive program in the use of visual 
aids is a serious and professional attitude on the part 
of teachers and school authorities in the use of such 
aids.”’(15) 

What visual education will do in working wonders 
in special opportunity classes is shown where such a 
class, taken to a lbrary and given books, were de- 
lighted so much that “voices were shrill as they shoved 
(8) Geo. L. Roby, “A Crisis in Education,” published by 

Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Ind. 


(9) Lest Our Ideals Perish, published by General Theatre 
Corporation and Fox Film Corporation. 


(10) Gale Smith, “Reducing Cost of Schools by Means of New 
Techniques of Instruction,” A Crisis in Education, pub- 
lished by Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Ind. 


(11) L. S. Bloomfield, “Class Size in Senior American His- 
tory,” Historical Outlook, XXII, 3 (March, 1931), 107. 

(12) Enlow, Op. cit. 

(13) W. H. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
f p. 85. New York: McMillan & Co. 1928. 

(14) Geo. E. Hamilton, “How to Use Stereographs and Lan- 
tern Slides,” Visual Instruction News, 1V, 2 (November, 
1930), 9. 


(15) Finegan, Op. cit. 
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the books under their neighbors’ noses and told them 
to, ‘Lookit the pitchur’.”’"“® The correlation of sub- 
jects as a visual aid in instruction is another way of 
economizing in school work. An example of such 
a project would be a poster combining art with New 
England history and geography. ‘The question was 
raised as to how much art is used in connection with 
other class work.“” In an article on school exhibits 
Kunou said, “Educators should realize that we are 
in the midst of the visual as a factor in mass edu- 
cation. (8) 

School economy where visual aids have been used 
is shown by the results obtained. Before 1910 Racine, 
Wisc., had 10% of failures below the high school. 
During that year lantern slides were introduced and 
in four years time the failures list was cut in half 
thereby promoting 250 pupils “who without improved 
instruction would have been required to repeat the 
course.’ Based on the average cost of a year’s school- 
ing this was a saving to the Racine taxpayers of 
$10,000 to $15,000 for the year.“®) A recent investi- 
gation shows that Chicago, which has the largest de- 
pattment of visual instruction of any school city in 
the world, made an average increase of 24% due to 
the use of visual material or a saving of approximately 
$8,000,000 per year in the educational budget. (2° 

Education must keep up with the modern machine 
age by enlisting machine efficiency, as has been done 
in other phases of our national life, or fail at its 
mighty work.‘?!) The use of educational talking pic- 
tures in the school in a period of economic depression 
is likely to be thoughtlessly dismissed as an expensive 
luxury. “However, an actual examination of their 
cost reveals that they may be used with decided econ- 
omy and that by their aid superior teaching effective- 


ness may be assured.” (2?) 


More students may be handled in less time, at less 
cost, and by fewer teachers in an educational method 
using sound motion pictures. Many more may be 
grouped in classes without losing class interest or 
creating teaching load. In such a program the largest 
group is limited only by the capacity of the school 





(16) Olive E. Powers, “Lookit the Pitchur,” School Life, 
XVII, 10 (June, 1932), 194. 

(17) “Trends in Art Education,” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation, 21, 5 (May, 1932), 161. 

(18) C. A. Kunou, “School Exhibits,” Jndustrial Arts and 
V ocational Education, 21, 5 (May, 1932), 151. 

(19) H. W. Norman, Visual Education, Bulletin of Extension 
Division, Indiana University, X, 8 (April, 1925), 5, quot- 
ing J. Paul Goode, Visual Education, April, 1920. 

(20) Paul G. Edwards, Visual Instruction in “Sixty-eight 
High Spots of Chicago Schools,” Journal of Education, 
CXIV, 17 (December 7, 1931). 


(21) Editorial, Educational Screen, X, 8 (October, 1931), 255 
(22) Brill, op. cit. 

(23) Utilization of Talking Pictures, op. cit. 

(24) Bloomfield, op. cit. 

(26) Utilization of Talking Pictures, op. cit. 
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auditorium while discipline is only a small part of that 
found in the ordinary class, due to the heightened in 
terest of the student audience, leaving the teacher more 
time to prepare lessons.‘*?) The large class according 
to another finding forces the student to greater self 
reliance and less upon the teacher.‘?*) 

Talking motion pictures require no increase of ex 
penditures for upkeep or building space. Instead the 
wise administrator can increase the utility of existing 
buildings by lengthening the school day and adding 
evening classes without increasing the teaching 
load.*® “The motion picture offers a facile tool of 
communication for conveying information on a mass 
production basis and this is the basis on which schools 
must operate to reduce costs, or even to hold these 
costs level, in the face of such increased demands,’ ' 
especially when the most eminent teachers of the time 
can present to the students any phase of human a 
tivity at a cost of one cent per pupil.{*) Enlow'?® 
found that the average cost of a visual aid progran 
was on the average 60c per pupil per year. 

“Four fifths of a class will learn a certain lessor 
by film when only two fifths would have learned 
orally from the teacher.” They will learn faste: 
more thoroughly and more willingly as a result, there 
fore no school should consider itself abreast of the 
times unless it makes educational movies available 
to coordinate with the text.{!) “The greatest teaching 
genius could not in 10 hours convey to the mind what 
these pictures can convey in 15 minutes,” said Arthur 
Brisbane.'82) “Talkies” talk, and, since children leart 
and understand from the spoken word long befor 
they can read, it behooves educators to see that prope 
care is taken of this crucial period in the child’s develop 
ment when he learns more through his eyes, ears and 
hands, than during any equal period for the remainder 
of his life!’’*83) Teachers have noticed the fact that 
the every day life of children has been profoundly 
influenced by movies, so they now wish to utilize this 
means to deeply impress the facts of world life.‘ 

In the Milwaukee Vocational School “time is of 


essence” because the school must in a short time make 


(27) B. A. Aughinbaugh, “The Application of the Motion 
Picture to the Problem of the Rising Cost of Educa 
tion,” Educational Screen, X, 7 (September, 1931) 193 

(28) Lest Our Ideals Perish, Op. cit 

(29) E. R. Enlow, “Visual Instruction Costs,” Visual Instru 
tion News, V, 1 (September, 1931), 5. 

(30) Germaine Dulac, “The Meaning of Cinema,” /nterna 
tional Review of Educational Cinematography, Year II] 
12 (December, 1931), 1100. 

(31) William F. Kruse, The World Brought to the Farmer 
by ‘Filmo’ Motion Picture Equipment, published by Bell 
& Howell Co., Chicago. 

(32) Arthur Brisbane, Reprint from Rochester Journal and 
Post Express, April 17, 1931. 

(33) James Rorty, “Will the Talkies Revolutionize Schools, 
Parents Magazine, VII, 2 (February, 1932), 18. 

(34) Lest Our Ideals Perish, op. cit. 
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up as far as possible the loss sustained by 15,000 
children who were unable to finish regular school 


courses. Here a school achieved a Saving by mal ny 


its own films. A film producer uoted $2.500 to 
$3,000 for a production that cost the school not ove: 
$200. (35) 
hs seal wantin tietens whick cuckl t] 
le Sound MOotIOo!l PICLUre Which Cf mes tit 
ture with motion and speech, is the closest approacl 
to actual experience, having a higher quantity of 


stimulus-response-per-unit-of-time than the printed 
word. 26) \s slow-motion, stop-motion and X 
pictures make things visible which the human eye 


cannot see so does the amplified sound record render 


audible sounds which the human ear cannot hear, thus 
giving the student experiences and knowledge whicl 
he could get in no other way. Realizing the benefits 


to be derived the University of Chicago is beginni1 
production of films for use in freshman and soph 


more work.(?” 


The results of an experiment with sound motio1 
pictures carried on by Washington officials July 7-10, 
1931, showed a 38% gain in ability to answer a set 
of questions after seeing pictures over the scores gained 
without seeing them. This increase in factual know] 
edge is in addition to any other values usually ascribed 
to visual aids.“%) Dr. Freeman of the University 
of Chicago tested groups before showing films and 
afterward. These tests indicated that those who had 
film instruction made a gain from 15% to 33%, 
enabling failing pupils by this additional experience 
to pass class work.‘?%) 

A music program was estimated to cost $1.38 pet 
pupil but with educational sound pictures covering the 
same work it was estimated at 334c per pupil, with 
the cost still less in platoon schools.) It is difficult 
to estimate the value of an aid to education in money, 
but if the minimum improvement is set at 10% of the 


present annual cost of public education ($2,400,- 


(35) William F. Kruse, “How One School Makes its own 
Films,” Reprint from Educational Screen, April, 1931. 


(36) Sound or Silent Pictures, published by National Theatre 
Supply Co. New York City, 1931. 

(37) A New Tool for Effective Education, University of Chi 
cago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

(38) Sound Motion Pictures as a Factor in Education, Fox 
Film Corp., New York City, 1931. 

(39) Filmo for Education, published by Bell & Howell Co 
Chicago. 

(40) Brill, op. cit. 

(41) Lest Our Ideals Perish, op. cit. 

(42) Utilization of Talking Pictures, op. cit 

(43) Mme. la Contesse Apponyi, “The Cinema, Instrument of 
General Culture and Human Solidarity,” /nternational 
Review of Educational Cinematography, Year III, 12 
(December, 1931), 1138. 


(44) Dulac, op. cit., 1094. 
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000,000) there would appear an annual saving of 


$240,000,000 when sound motion pictures are used.“4) 


\ feature that cannot be overlooked is the con- 
servation of human energy by using talking motion 
pictures. The strain on teachers of continual class 
repetitions drains them of their strength and creative- 
ness. “The talking picture never gets tired, never 


ill, never goes on a vacation. (42) 


Bacon, the philosopher, pointed out the failure of 
humans to understand each other because of language 
errors. To correct this the talking moving picture is 
“teaching the peoples of the world about each other, 
how to appreciate each other and so unite nations 
by that sympathy which alone can bring the security 
and peace so necessary to the progress of human- 
ity.”"'43) Madame Dulac says, “The Cinema is a mar- 
velous international language and for that very reason 


it creates affection and understanding between peo- 


(‘o summarize we find that there now is a tendency 
to curtail school expenditures when more expenditure 
is really needed ; that of all the suggestions as to ways 
to economize the use of visual aids is the most prom- 
ising ; that proof has been had to the effect that visual 
aids actually save money where their use has been 
evaluated; that of all the visual aids sound motion 
pictures is one of the most effective; that the use of 
sound motion pictures is a means of international 
communication which will eventually bring about the 
things necessary to human understanding and prog- 
ress; and lastly, instead of cutting educational costs, 
we will eventually devote the largest fraction of the 
tax dollar to additional school expenditures rather than 
to Mars. 
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The Classroom Picture 


NY attempt to classify or appraise the vast 
amount of available pictorial material quick- 
ly reveals that much of it is of trivial value 

in connection with classroom work. Of course, the 
same, comment might be made concerning textual 
material. All too many people are ready to accept 
the printed page at its face value, although the read- 
ing public, generally speaking, has learned to exercise 
a certain amount of discrimination. Because some- 
thing appears in print, they do not immediately at- 
tach value to it. In the same manner, the classroom 
teacher has learned to discriminate in the choice 
of textual and reading materials for his pupils. In- 
deed, the teacher has a tendency to demand that 
every page of a textbook shall be crammed with 
data to the point of making it a dry compendium. 
Frankly, however, the teacher goes to the oppo- 


site extreme in his reliance on pictures. No such 
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too many cases, pictures adorning the pages of text 
books, as well as in newspapers and magazines, are 
of this character. While a picture may convey to 
some pupils a more pleasing,—or shall we say a 
less disagreeable,—sensation than so much printed 
matter, it is frequently a total loss as a means of 
facilitating the learning processes or as a medium 
for challenging thought. Much of the pictorial ma- 
terial in fairly general use represents the accumula 
tion of the years and its existence and survival are 
attributable to a variety of circumstances. Much 
of it is valueless. 

Such a characterization naturally would not ap 
ply to the conscious effort of an artist or photog 
rapher to reproduce or register a situation, or em 
body an idea, or even to create a beautiful scene 
The point to be emphasized is that the underlying 
purpose giving rise to these pictorial representa 

tions is often the key to their value 








and thus to their use in the classroom. 
For example, a Trumbull, as the self- 
appointed, official painter of Revolu- 
tionary scenes, will attempt to catch 
the meaning of the situations he de 
picts, and to transfer to his canvas 
a note or a feeling in harmony with 
the scenes. 

In this age, the perfection of the 
photographic lens has supplied the 
teacher with a countless number of 
pictorial representations. No expense 
was spared to secure adequate pictures 
of last summer’s eclipse of the sun. 
Such pictures become an important 
source of study for our knowledge 


of the natural world and, similarly, 








The Surrender of Cornwallis 


critical appraisal accompanies their selection. Each 
and all are regarded as potent vehicles of communt- 
cation, even though there be a question as to the 
real message they embody, if any message at all. 
No great effort is made to identify the various type 
of pictures or to weigh them in the scales of actual 
content. The usual attitude is that “a picture is a 
picture.” 

It is conceivable that this lack of critical apprais- 
al, as in the case of the printed page, may arise from 
the idea that, after all, a picture is merely a medium 
for interesting the pupil and, as such, is somewhat 
transient or inconsequential as compared with the 
printed text. This judgment is a fair one since, in 


the world as shaped and moulded by 

man may be appraised from the study 
of pictures. But for the world which antedates 
the camera, other pictorial sources must be sought. 
As already has been stated, these sources too 
often fall short of providing a basis for serious, 
prolonged study. It is certain that for supplying 
added data, or in providing a record of the concrete 
and the external, the picture often provides the es 
sential basis for appreciation as no extended textual 
treatment could possibly do. 

History, more and more, is conceived as some 
thing to be seen in addition to something to read 
about in a book. As the dynamic stream of life. 
generation in and generation out, it must be re-seen. 
re-created and re-lived to be fully understood and 
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New York Welcomes the President-Elect 


appreciated. Textual material may accomplish thi 
through word pictures and vivid descriptions. But 
pictures,—actual representations of what occurred, 
—certainly have value here; they are almost a 


qua non, if the past is to be really grasped. 


In this connection, the recent effort of The 
George Washington Memorial Association, In 
New York City, to bring back through careful re 
construction outstanding aspects of Washington’ 
career is particularly significant. A group of dis 
tinguished historians and educators were invited to 
suggest twenty scenes throughout Washington's 
life which might be so reconstructed by twenty dis 
tinguished American artists. The twenty situations 
were to be such that not only would they convey 
to the student an adequate conception of Washing 
ton and his services but, at the same time, would 
lend themselves readily to the talent of the respe: 
tive artists. The result is a series of twenty remark 
able etchings done with accuracy and fidelity and, 
at the same time, with rare beauty and artistic skill 
The list of subjects follows: Washington and Hi 
Mother; Washington, the Surveyor’s Assistant, 
Washington on his Mission to the Ohio; Washing 
ton at Braddock’s Defeat; Washington’s Courtship: 
Washington at Pohick Church; En route to the 
First Continental Congress; Washington Assumes 
Command; The British Evacuate Boston; The Re 
treat from Long Island; Washington at Valley 
Forge; Washington and Lee at Monmouth; The 
Surrender of Cornwallis; Washington Prevents a 
Military Dictatorship; Washington's Farewell to 
his Officers; Washington, the Planter; The Consti- 


tutional Convention; New York Welcomes the 
President-Elect; Lady Washington’s Levee and 
\Washington at Mount Vernon. 

For the student, the opportunity is presented of 
following Washington on his tour of inspection at 
Valley Forge, seeing with his eyes the sufferings 
of his men, and experiencing with him the rigors of 
that terrible winter. Again, we are present with 
him three years earlier as he faced for the first time 
an eager but inexperienced group of patriots out of 
which he was expected to forge an army and drive 
the British from Boston. His loyalty to the coun- 
try which he served, transcending all personal con- 
siderations, is clearly seen as we peek into the 
“Temple” at Newburgh to witness his vigorous 
gesture of refusal of the offer of a dictatorship. The 
picture of “Washington, the Planter,” conveys 
some of that charm which Mount Vernon had for 
him as he came back to his estate after the years 
of absence which marked his public services. 

While some of this feeling may be conveyed 
through the printed page, a more physical—often a 
more intimate — contact is made possible through 
the medium of the picture and a number of vital 
points of contact with these happenings is estab- 
lished by the painstaking care with which every 
detail of costume, environment and action was stud- 
ied in order that the situation might be recreated as 
it actually was. For example, the introduction into 
the classroom of a picture such as, ““Washington 
on his Mission to the Ohio,” suggests very definite- 
ly the nature, size and location of the French Forts 
in 1754, their distance from the English outposts, 
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the routes by which they were reached by the little 
party, the perils encountered and the reception of 
the mission by the French authorities. Likewise, 
in the farewell scene at Fraunce’s Tavern, the artist 
not only has brought back each detail of the setting, 
but has registered the portraits of those present and 
their characteristic poses. This subject offers a 
natural and an effective basis for an appraisal of 
Washington’s services and those performed by his 
associates, of his place in their affections and in 
those of his fellow countrymen. In similar fashion, 
the picture of the session of the Constitutional Con- 
vention is suggestive of the personnel of the Con- 
vention, the relative importance of the parts taken 
by its various members, the influence of the differ- 
ent sections of the country upon its work, the rea- 
sons for Washington’s selection as President of the 
Convention and the services which he rendered, the 
nature, number and length of the sessions, the work 
done in the meetings and outside and a host of oth- 


Administrative Set-Up of the 
City Schools 


T IS almost axiomatic that it is oftenest in periods 

of social and economic upheaval that there comes 

a new evaluation of principles and standards, of 
definition of terms, of mobilization of inert ener- 
gies and forces. Certain it is that through the tear- 
ing down and building up, through the opposing 
tendencies of centripetal and centrifugal forces 
which Los Angeles has just experienced in its re- 
organization of the entire administrative organiza- 
tion, there may come a distinctly forward, rather 
than backward step, in educational philosophy and 
achievement. 

There was no mistaking the cold and yawning 
pit of the budget needs for 1932-1933 which could 
only -be filled through a resurrection of the Miracu- 
lous Pitcher. It was required that just short of 
$7,000,000 be saved, this representing the difference 
between the school budget of 1932-1933 over the 
previous year, and this could not be done through 
finger-nail parings; generous slicings had to come 
from somewhere. 

Accordingly eight major committees from the 
teacher-principal-supervisorial-administrative groups 
were appointed, with sub-committees working under 
them, to make recommendations to the Board of 
Education as to just how the feat could be accom- 
plished with no lowering of the standards of educa- 
tion already set up. Exhaustive and analytical 
questionnaires were sent out by these groups, and 
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er pertinent considerations having to do with the 
time, the place and the actors. 

A rich body of data for the work of the classroom 
is supplied by pictures of this type and a useful 
array of exercises, similar to the above examples, 
as well as a thorough discussion of the use of the 
pictures in the classroom, is contained in a Teach- 
ers’ Manual which accompanies the series. Among 
other suggestions, this presents exercises of a truly 
historical character, such as comparisons with more 
fanciful or less accurate representations, dramatiza- 
tions, subjects of conversation such, for example, as 
on the occasion of Washington’s leave taking on 
December 3, 1783, the preparation of a version of it 
by some one of the actors, the preparation of a 
diary, the drawing of other related scenes, etc., etc. 

Pictures such as these, sound and artistic, sup- 
plemented by adequate notes and teaching sugges- 
tions, constitute a classroom tool of genuine value, 
almost indispensable to the alert teacher who would 
make history really live. 


Los Angeles 
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opinions and plans and constructive criticisms se- 
cured from the entire teaching force of ten thousand 
persons. 

In the case of the analytical pamphlets asking for 
recommendations sent to the body of elementary 
principals and to the entire body of high school 
teachers, the questions did not deal in broad gen- 
eralities, but were most specific in their detailed 
judgment of the supervisorial divisions as to the 
functions and services performed, and the possibil- 
ity of effecting economies,—at the same time pre- 
serving past standards through (1) elimination, (2) 
merging with some other closely related ld 

, in- 


ment, or (3) maintaining the set-up as alrea 
stituted. 

Forty-seven teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
administrators acted upon the major committees; 
their period of labor was protracted and exhaustive ; 
the United States was combed for the best of ad- 
ministrative plans, and the data gathered and sub- 
mitted with recommendations, occupied numerous 
volumes of thorough-going and keenly analytical 
reports, tables, and studies. 

The major committees representing the elemen- 
tary and secondary principals and teachers and the 
administrative and supervisorial groups acted inde- 
pendently of one another, but notably and curious- 
ly, came almost to the same conclusions as to the 
means of effecting the necessary economies. In 
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order to summarize these independent surveys, a 
disinterested expert was engaged to interpret the 
reports and merge them into one comprehensible 
whole. 

As a result of this summation and of its own in 
vestigations, the Board of Education effected an 
entire revision of the administrative organization of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, accomplishing a di- 
rect estimated saving of $6,804,381, (including 
$979,621 from the surplus) or 19.9% over the bud- 
get of the previous year. This, according to the 
plan of the Board of Education, has been done with- 
out shortening the school year materially or de- 
tracting seriously from the program of education, 
and in spite of the fact that attendance has in- 
creased by 14,672 over the average daily attendance 
for the previous year. 

Principal savings were secured through a cut of 
10% in salaries of all teachers and other employees, 
transferring a number of administrative and super- 
visory employees to the teaching staff, the elimina- 
tion of vacation schools, reduction in insurance, 
shortening the effective school year by one week, 
and eliminating two days of Institute attendance 
One of the largest sections affected was the entire 
number of special teachers of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and manual training, with the three sepa- 
rate supervisorial divisions representing them. The 
teaching of these three subjects as separate subjects 
in the curriculum was entirely eliminated in the 
first six grades, though being retained as before in 
the seventh to twelfth grades. The former super- 
visorial divisions of agriculture, home economics, 
and manual training were allocated to the enlarged 
division of Vocational and Prevocational Educa- 
tion, as sub-divisions or parts, while the former 
special teachers were assigned to regular class- 
rooms. 

This change, it was maintained, was not an econ- 
omy step primarily, but rather a change in line with 
the best educational philosophy, by which these 
subjects in the elementary grades would be taught 
not as isolated tool subjects, but rather integrated 
as a vital part of the unit of instruction, growing 
out of the child’s interests and aptitudes. However, 
though economy was not the main reason for this 
change, it did effect a saving of three quarters of 
a million dollars annually. 

Operating upon the Biblical injunction, as stated 
in the elementary principals’ report: “Every branch 
in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away; and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit,” the reorganization 
groups suggested and made definite changes in the 
supervisorial divisions, actually eliminating some, 
as penmanship and American Historical Research, 
and merging and combining others. The verdict of 
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the teachers and principals’ committees was adverse 
to the old-style supervision of the pre-Normal 
School days, when adolescents were graduated 
from high school and catapulted into the teaching 
ranks. They committed themselves instead to a 
newer form of paternalistic advice and helpfulness 
which lies at the antipodes from the old “holier- 
than-thou” dictation. However, to retain the best 
features of supervision, the elementary principals’ 
committee proposed the formation of a curriculum 
council of twenty-five members, representing the 
tool subjects, the cultural subjects, and health, ele- 
mentary science, adult education, vocational, citi- 
zenship, etc., which should meet regularly for the 
purpose of directing the formation of the course of 
study and educational research. This central body 
should also serve as an advisory council and direct 
the work of sixty demonstration teachers who 
would go out on call, only, and in no way undertake 
the task of formal, dictatorial supervision. 

It was the opinion of this large group of elemen- 
tary principals, with its ears close to the ground, 
that while direct supervision was not needed, a cen- 
tral supervisory office was needed. Definite opin- 
ions were secured from all principals in the system 
with regard to the supervisorial departments in par- 
ticular, through the medium of the questionnaire, as 
to whether the work of each department could be 
done (1) without any supervision at all, (2) with 
the assistance of a central advisory office, or wheth- 
er it could be (3) discontinued or (4) consolidated 
with some other department. 

Partially in line with these recommendations, 
the Board of Education returned to the classroom 
six hundred certificated employees of the supervisorial 
and administrative forces, including teacher assist- 
ants, counselors, supervisors, and supervisorial as- 
sistants. 

While the Curriculum Council as recommended 
was not put in force, the Board of Education re- 
tained the essentials of supervision, but with over- 
lapping and duplicating of the former cumbersome, 
involved system eliminated and further clarified 
and organized. Whereas, formerly three separate 
divisions of industrial arts, primary manual arts, 
and fine arts existed, now all were combined in one 
large department of the fine and applied arts. 
Where, also, agriculture, commercial education, 
home economics, manual education, and salesman- 
ship had existed separately, now they were com- 
bined in one division of vocational education. 

What is more important, the whole administra- 
tive set-up was simplified by instituting three ma- 
jor, over-all divisions, these being (1) Curriculum 
(2) Instruction, and (3) Service, each of the first 
two under a newly created Deputy Superintendent, 


and the last under a Director. 
(Concluded on page 302) 
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GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE VISUAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGARET A. KLEIN 











A School Journey to Washington 


ACH year during the early Spring months, there 

comes to Washington, the National capital, an 
“army.” “Armies” are not new nor exciting to Wash- 
ington as the capital city seems to be the mecca for 
“armies” of every sort; the bonus army, the army of 
hunger marchers, the jobless army, the farmers army, 
and numerous other groups that have come to Wash- 
ington at various times, to lay their grievances before 
the President and Congress. 

The Spring army that I have mentioned has no 
grievance but comes for pleasure as well as for edu- 
cational purposes. They come from all parts of the 
country both by motor and by train and they are al- 
ways welcome in Washington. It is an army o° 
high school students who annually visit Washington 
in vast numbers, duly chaperoned by teachers and 
sometimes there is an additional chaperone supplied 
by the various transportation companies. 


The trips are planned by the transportation com- 
panies and may be either three or five days in dura- 
tion. Motor transportation is provided for going from 
one place to another and considerable sight-seeing may 
be accomplished in the few days that these students 
are in Washington. 

It is quite timely that this month’s article for the 
Federal Department of THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
should be devoted to a discussion of the important 
phases of a school journey to Washington. Visual 
educationalists generally place great stress upon the 
school journey and it ranks high as a visual aid for 
educational purposes. Visiting the scene of action 
gives one a sense of realism and first hand knowledge 
and the high school student who is fortunate enough 
to be part of Washington’s spring army of students 
will gain considerable knowledge that he will never 
forget. 

Since Washington and nearby Virginia and Mary- 
land abound in historical scenes, I would advise stu- 
dents and teachers to review their histories before 
starting on their Washington trip. 

The first point of interest is usually Mt. Vernon, 
the home of George Washington. It is now accessible 
over the beautiful new Mt. Vernon boulevard and 
through historic Alexandria. 

On the return trip there are several ‘points of in- 
terest in Alexandria. Among them are Christ’s Church 
where Washington attended church. The Washington 
family pew has not been changed as the others have 
and consequently one can get an idea of the seating 


arrangement of the church in Washington’s day. One 
may also find in Christ’s Church the pew of Robert 
E. Lee, who attended this church during his boyhood 
days when he lived in Alexandria and also when he 
lived at Arlington after he was married. <A small 
bronze marker on the altar railing marks the place 
where he knelt when he was confirmed and joined 
the church. 

In Alexandria one may also find old Gadsby Tavern 
—known as City Tavern until 1794—the scene of 
some of the most interesting and important events 
in Colonial history and later during the period of 
establishing the American Republic. This tavern is 
linked with the French and Indian war for it was 
at Gadsby’s Tavern that Washington had his head- 
quarters when he was commissioned a Major on 
Braddock’s staff. It was from the steps of this 
famous old tavern that Washington viewed his last 
military review and gave his last military order just 
one month previous to his death. 

The two monuments in Washington that attract 
the most attention are of course the Washington mon- 
ument and the Lincoln Memorial. By means of an 
elevator it is possible for one to go to the top of the 
monument and look out through small windows and 
get magnificent views of the city and surrounding 
country. The guide book describes the Lincoln Me- 
morial as “a thing of classic beauty and simplicity. 
Its massive proportions fit perfectly into the magnif- 
icent scheme of its setting. For beauty and grandeur 
its equal is not to be found in Washington.” | 
would go a little farther and say its equal is not to 
be found in United States. I was delighted to hear 
a newspaper man say it was the most beautiful me- 
morial in the United States and he made the state- 
ment after a tour of the country. 

From the Lincoln Memorial one travels across the 
new Memorial bridge to Arlington National Cemetery 
with its Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, its beautiful 
amphitheater, whose gleaming white marble walls are 
surrounded by a veritable forest of evergreens, and 
the Custis-Lee mansion from which General Robert 
E. Lee went to assume command of the Confederate 
Forces. 

Personally, I like to think of the Washington mon- 
ument, the Lincoln Memorial and the Custis-Lee man- 
sion as an avenue of history. It represents the be- 
ginning of the Republic of the United States and the 
preservation of the Union. 

The Custis-Lee mansion combines colonial and civil 


(Concluded on page 307) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 

















New Eastman Releases 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., announces that it 
has ready for release a series of six 16mm kinder- 
garten pictures, which were edited by a group of 
teachers selected by the Kindergarten Teachers Asso- 
ciation of the city of Rochester, N. Y. This is a 
series of pictures on animal life, representing animals 
in their native habitats. The titles are: Animals of 
the Cat Tribe, Ship of the Desert, Monkeys and Apes, 
Bears, Seals and Walruses, and Three Jungle Giants. 
Of these films, the first three mentioned are half-reels 


and the others quarter-reels. 


Another new Eastman production is a two-reel sub- 
ject on Free Schools—The Hope of Democracy. The 
purpose of this film is to show the public the service 
which schools are rendering, and to aid them in their 
present battle to maintain prevailing standards in edu- 
cation. It also serves to counteract much of the prop- 
aganda directed against the so-called frills in our 
public school curricula. This subject can be pur- 
chased in either 35mm or 16mm size. 


Travel and Adventure Films 


Recent additions to the excellent Fox travelogue 
series, The Magic Carpet of Movietone, are: Ricksha 
Rkythm, which depicts activities in Shanghai; Sicilian 
Sunshine, showing humble homes and palaces, mod- 
ern streets and mountain trails of Sicily; From Kash- 
mir to the Khyser, a journey through Persia, India 
and Afghanistan; Berlin Medley, revealing Ger- 
many’s great city by day and night; Gorges of 
the Giants, with a background of canyons and 
gorges of the Yangtze River; Venetian Holiday, in- 
cluding scenes of the daily life along the banks and 
on the canals of Venice. Music replaces the usual 
narrative in most of these films. 


Another group of similar subjects, having instruc- 
tional as well as entertainment value, is the Vagabond 
Adventure Series, produced by RKO Pathe. Some 
of the latest are: The Door of Asia, an enlightening 
trip through Manchuria, showing the Mongolians pur- 
suing their hard manual labor in all fields of activity 
as their ancestors did a thousand years ago; Land 
of Gandhi, centering about the peoples of India and 
contrasting modern methods of manufacture which 
have slowly found their way into the backward coun- 
try, and the old-fashioned hand work; Through the 
Ages, a travelogue on Mexico. All are accompanied 
by dialog. 


University of Kansas to Make 
Industrial Movies 


The University of Kansas, through its Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, has just initiated a new type of 
visual instruction service that should work out to the 
benefit not only of the schools but also of the in- 
dustries of the state. The University is prepared to 
use its Filmo movie making equipment for taking 
industrial movies to show to Kansas schools industrial 
processes and plants in that state. This is a part of 
what is termed the “Know Your State” movement. 


In outlining the service, the Bureau states: “Actual 
mention of trade names, factory names, etc., would 
be kept out of the film, except as they might appear 
in close-ups of the plant. At the beginning of each 
reel of motion pictures, or set of slides, there would 
be one credit title, such as ‘This picture furnished to 
the schools of Kansas through the courtesy of The 
Cherry Store Company, Hutchinson, Kansas.’ 

“The Bureau of Visual Instruction reserves the right 
of final decision as to subject matter and its arrange- 
ment, titles, etc., but will follow as nearly as possible 
the suggestions of those who are sponsoring the film 
or slides.” 


New U. S. Agriculture Films 


A 3-reel talking picture entitled 4-H Club Work— 
What it is and Does, just released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, covers the salient features 
of boys’ and girls’ club work. A pictorial cross- 
section of this great movement of rural youth is 
shown by scenes made in various sections of the 
country; in Maryland, dairy club scenes; in West 
Virginia, canning club scenes; in Iowa, scenes il- 
lustrating the work of corn clubs and pig clubs; 
and, among others, scenes made in South Dakota 
and Montana exemplifying the work of calf clubs. 
The film is scored with incidental music as a back- 
ground for a lecture delivered by R. A. Turner of 
the Extension Service in Washington (sound-on- 
film recording). 


The sheep herder and his charges are the featured 
players in the silent film Approved Sheep Management 
on National Forests. Filmed in the mountains of 
Montana and California, the movie is replete with 
magnificent mountain scenery and with scenes of 
the everyday life and duties of a sheep herder. The 
approved management shown involves the use of 
pack animals for moving the camp outfit with the 
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sheep, thus assuring fresh feed and clean bed 
grounds daily. Unusual sheep grazing scenes are 
shown, as well as marketing activities. 


Renewed Interest in Industrial Pictures 

Renewed interest in production of commercial and 
industrial pictures is being manifested by advertising 
agencies and their clients, a checkup of the situation 
in New York shows. Latest commercial production 
to be released is one made by Malkames Film Pro- 
ductions, for Hershey Chocolate Corporation under 
title of The Gift of Montezuma. 

The picture has a color sequence and is in four 
reels. Original version of the production in six reels 
recently played the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, for two 
weeks. 


Administrative Set-up of the 
Los Angeles City Schools 


(Concluded from page 299) 

The Curriculum Division, headed by its superior 
in the form of a Deputy Superintendent, consists, 
in turn, of two main sub-divisions, (1) Course of 
Study, and (2) Supervision. The Course of Study 
is headed by two directors, on a parity, one in 
charge of elementary, and the other secondary edu- 
cation. The Supervision group includes, headed by 
supervisors: (1) Art (2) Music (3) Physical Edu- 
cation (4) Vocational and Prevocational Education 
and (5) Educational Research. 

The Division of Instruction, headed also, by a 
Deputy Superintendent, consists of the nine assist- 
ant superintendents in charge, as before, of groups 
of schools and of the newly created sections of spe- 
cial schools and classes. The last includes develop- 
ment schools and schools for the blind and handi- 
capped children. 

The Division of Service, in which the Visual 
Education Section now falls, consists of the seven 


parts: 
1. Attendance and Employment of Minors 
2. Health Service 
3. Library and Text-Book Activities 
4. Safety 
5. School Savings 
6. Student-body Finances 
7. Visual Education, including California 


History, the Classical Center, and to a 
limited extent, the Nature Exhibit. 

The committees recommended, almost without 
exception, that the formerly independent divisions 
of Classical Center and American Historical Re- 
search, which dealt in realia and reproductions 
principally, be united with the Visual Education 
Section, and this was brought about in part. 

Through the union of the departments of Cali- 
fornia History, the Classical Center, and in time, 
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probably, the Nature Exhibit, the Visual Section, 
in spite of its necessarily serious retrenchments in 
personnel and budget, can look forward to an in- 
creased period of usefulness. One of the members 
of the staff, the former supervisor of the California 
History Division, added as Curator to the Visual 
Education Section, brings high technical skill and 
wide information as to sources and uses of all forms 
of objective material. 

It is generally agreed that the purpose of visual 
education, expressed simply, is to give the child 
some form of concrete experience, as opposed to 
mere verbalism; also that visual aids consist of (1) 
the representation, as pictures, reproductions, and 
models, and (2) the reality, as the school excursion, 
realia, objets d’ art, and objects of material culture. 
It is also generally accepted as a “law” of the use 
of visual aids, that each form contributes some qual- 
ity which the others do not, as :— 

the stereograph: the illusion of the third 
dimension feature 

the lantern slide: magnification and in- 
tense light 

the motion picture: motion and the con- 
tinuity of events 

the flat picture: individual, close range 
examination 

objects-specimens-models: reality, genu- 
ineness, and the sensory experience of 
handling 

The value of visual aids thus exists in their con- 
junctive use, rather than in the placing of exclusive 
dependence upon any one. 

The Los Angeles Visual Education Section of the 
Los Angeles City Scools, it is believed, has made 
notable progress in (1) the balanced preparation 
of many forms of visual aids, and in (2) instruction 
to teachers as to the pedagogy of use. It is hoped, 
also, with the aid of the new Curator, to equal the 
accomplishments of other cities in the use of the 
object-specimen-model as an important member of 
the family of visual tools. 

One good which it is expected will result from 
the administrative reorganization, is the closer de 
gree to which the Visual Education Section will act 
and work through the regularly constituted super 
visorial groups. Due to the former complex set-up, 
the evaluation, purchase, organization, and instruc 
tion in the use of visual materials was somewhat 
independently arrived at, though consultation with 
the supervisorial departments was maintained in 
theory. With the duties and functions of the super- 
visorial departments now clearly indicated, the 
means by which the Section will consult with them 
and act through them in selection, organization, and 
instruction will be a diurnal, rather than seasonal 


matter. 
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New York State Education (November) The sec 
ond article in the Visual Instruction Series appearing 
in this publication, “The Blackboard as a Visual Aid 
in Education” by Waldo F. Bates, Jr., Dean of Art 
School, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl 
vania, 1s a welcome discussion of a visual aid which 
remains the most used of all in public school teaching. 

The writer claims a greater superiority for the 
blackboard over other visual aids because of the fixa 
tion of attention of the pupils. He advises every 
teacher who has not received a practical course in 
blackboard drawing to train herself to draw freely 
and clearly before her pupils, since in order to carry 
their full import, blackboard drawings must be made 
before the children, without copy and with the full 
confidence of one who knows how. He suggests a 
technique for using the blackboard, which will always 
remain because of its inexpensiveness. 

Among those who are contributing the articles 
in this series are, F. Dean McClusky, C. F. Hoban, 
Daniel C. Knowlton, Homer G. Shattuck, A. L. 
Jones, Ellsworth C. Dent, George Hamilton and 
John J. Jenkins. The discussions are accompanied 
by a “Question and Answer” page, devoted to the 
answering of questions of interest to all. Questions 
which cannot be answered through the pages of the 
magazine are answered by individual correspond 
ence. The advisory committee for this service is 
composed of F. Dean McClusky, Daniel C. Knowl 
ton, Grace Fischer Ramsey, L. Wales Holden, Alan 
H. Nicol, John A. Haeseler, and Mary V. Rowley 


The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion (November) In her article, “The Selection and 
Use of Pictures,’ Zoe A. Thralls, Assistant Profes 
sor of Elementary Education, University of Pitts 
burgh, advocates the use of pictures to accomplish 
better results in the teaching of Geography. “An ideal 
picture,” she states, “should show a human activity 
in its natural setting.” She summarizes the selectiot1 
of pictures under the following heads: 

(1) Their geographic quality; (2) their contribu 
tion to an understanding of the major relationships 
developed at a specific teaching level; (3) the main 
tenance of a proper balance so that children will not 
secure a one-sided view of man’s adjustment in a 
specific region; (4) the inclusion of key items, natural 
or cultural, characteristic of a given region or ac 
tivity. 

In reading a picture, children should be taught 
to recognize the significant natural and cultural items 


and the relationships between the two. According to 
the author, pictures may be used to contribute to a 
unit in four ways: (1) for motivation, (2) for as- 
similation, (3) for summarization, and (4) for appli- 
cation and testing. 


Catholic School Interests (November) The first 
installment of “The Place of Visual Education in the 
Elementary School,” by William H. Johnson of Loy- 
ola University, summarizes the psychological processes 
involved in visual learning. He cautions teachers not 
to exaggerate the importance of the visual appeal to 
the exclusion of other forms of instruction. He says: 
“Visual instruction should be considered in relation 
to other methods of instruction, to other teaching 
devices, to the type of subject-matter to be taught 
and to the learning process as a whole.” 

He divides the types of visual aids into two groups: 
(1) the real objects or activities themselves, (2) rep- 
resentations of these objects or activities. Then fol- 
low discussions of the excursion, the flat picture, and 
the stereograph. Other types will be treated in the 
following installment. 


International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (October) Among the articles in the October 
issue of this splendid publication is Mr. Wilber Em- 
mert’s “Core of a Visual-Sensory Aids Program,” 
which represents the combined judgments of the lead- 
ers of visual instruction in the United States as to 
what such a course should contain. 

Two other articles which should be of interest to 
our readers, are: “Wholesome Films for Children a 
Great and Growing Need,” by Florence Jacobs, and 
“Language-Teaching and the Talking Film” by. F. 
Juer Marbach. 


Book Reviews 


V1IsuAL INSTRUCTION: ITs VALUE AND Its NEEDs, 
a report prepared by Dr. F. Dean McClusky for the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica. McCall Publishing Corporation, New York City. 
Price $1.50. 

This report, prepared and published at the request 
of Will H. Hays, President of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, is fresh from 
the press and ready for distribution. Probably the 
chief purpose is to acquaint the motion picture in- 
terests of the United States with the recent rapid 
strides in the application of visual aids to instruction 


(Concluded on page 320) 
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Branch Activities 
Arizona 


The department of Visual Instruction of the Ari- 
zona Educational Association held its annual meet- 
ing on Friday, October 28. Mr. George A. Stracke, 
Director of Visual Instruction in the Senior High 
School, Tucson, was chairman of the Department. 
The following discussions were presented as a part 
of the program: 


“The Motion Picture as an Aid in the Pro- 
motion of Community Relationships’— 
Orville Oldfather, St. David. 

“Visual Aids in the Teaching of Science’’— 
C, E. Young, Phoenix. 

“What the University Has to Offer the 
Public Schools in Visual Aids” — Dr. 
Max Vosskuhler, Director of Extension, 
University of Arizona. 

“Visual Education”—George Stracke, Tuc- 
son. 


Plans for converting the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the Arizona Educational Association 
into the Arizona Branch of the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction of the N. E. A. were discussed and 
are now under way. 


Indiana 


Activities of the Visual Instruction Department 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association were 
fully described on page 272 of the November issue. 
Mr. George McIntire, Director of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the Michigan City, Indiana, 
Public Schools, is the President of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association and is starting at once to carry through 
the program as outlined. 


Iowa 


A group of active visual instruction workers from 
various sections and schools of Iowa held a break- 
fast meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel in Des 
Moines on Friday, November 4. In addition to 
pertinent discussions of visual instruction methods 
and problems, plans were laid for the organization 
and development of the Iowa Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction. The following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Margaret Brick, West 
Junior High School, Des Moines; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. B. Zukor, Dubuque University, Dubuque; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Nina V. Mitchell, Simp- 
son College, Indianola. 

An active membership campaign has been 
launched and plans are being prepared for a visual 
instruction round table at each of the sectional 
teachers meetings in the future. 

Much credit is due the newly elected officers, 
Dean William F. Barr of Drake University, Herold 
L. Kooser of lowa State College, and H. L. Coch- 
ran of the University of Iowa for their efforts in 


starting the lowa Branch. 


Minnesota 


The organization meeting of the Minnesota 
Branch of the Department of Visual Instruction 
was held in Room 405 of the St. Paul Auditorium 
at 4:30 on the afternoon of Friday, October 28. Pre- 
liminary organization plans had been laid by Mr. 
Donald K. Lewis, of Central High School, Red 
Wing, who had been asked to serve as Chairman 
of the Organization Committee. More than fifty 
visual instruction workers attended and much en- 
thusiasm was in evidence. Many matters were dis- 
cussed and the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That the Minnesota Branch of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction will fill 


a very definite and outstanding need. 


No 


That a progressive and educational 
campaign for new members will be con- 
ducted. 

3. That interest and active enthusiasm can 
best be stimulated within the respective 
Divisions. 

4. That some method is needed for broad- 
casting inexpensively suitable visual in- 
struction information to aid the teach- 
ers of Minnesota. 

For organization purposes, the state has been di- 
ided into eight divisions, following the divisions of 
the Minnesota Educational Association, and a chair- 
man has been appointed to handle the organization 
within each division. The divisions and their chair- 
men are as follows: 

Central Division—Leonard A. Williams, Di- 

rector of Visual Instruction, St. Cloud Teach- 
ers College. 


Northeastern Division — Indianola Willcuts, 
Supervisor of Art Education, Duluth Public 
Schools. 


Northern Division—Leonard C. Murray, Super- 
intendent, Aitkin Public Schools. 
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Southeastern Division—Ella C. Clark, Super 
visor of Intermediate Grades, Winona Teach 
ers College. 

Southwestern Division—E. H. Metag, Princi 
pal, Lincoln Junior High School, Mankato. 

Western Division—S. G. Reinertsen, Superin 
tendent, Moorhead Public Schools. 

Minneapolis Division—Fred D. Lewis, Princi 
pal, Ramsey Junior High School, Minne 


apolis. 


St. Paul Division—J. O. johnson, Principal, 


Central High School, Stillwater. 


In keeping with the recommendation of the 


fourth resolution, as mentioned above, Mr. Lewis 
is to prepare a series of articles on visual instruc 
tion to be used in forthcoming issues of the Journal 
of the Minnesota Education Association, which 


reaches the majority of the teachers of the state. 


1933 Directory Nears Completion 

The Visual Instruction Directory for 1933, which 
is practically ready for the press and will be avail 
able for distribution early in January, is the most 
complete list of visual instruction directors and 
workers ever published. More than 1500 names 
have been added to the list in the 1931-32 Directory 
There have been many additions to the ranks of 
visual instruction workers during the past eighteen 
months, with but few dropping out. 

The directory, as in the past, will be mailed to all 
members of the Department of Visual Instruction 
without charge. This will include only those who 
have paid dues for the year, or who have indicated 
that dues will be paid later. Those who apply for 
membership at any time between now and the close 
of 1933 will be entitled to a copy upon receipt of the 
membership application. Those who are not mem 
bers of the Department may secure the Directory 
at the usual price of $1.50 per copy, postpaid. Ap 
plications for memberships or requests for the Di 
rectory should be mailed to the Department of Vis 
ual Instruction of the N. E. A., 1812 Illinois Street, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Introductory Membership Offer 


The total membership of the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the N. E. A. has increased steadily since 
the merger of the two leading visual instruction 
groups. The majority of the directors of visual in 
struction have joined. However, there are still a few 
directors and many teachers using visual aids ex- 
tensively who are not familiar with the many advan- 


tages of membership. 


In order to give these persons an opportunity to find 
out for themselves the true value of the Department 
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of Visual Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation, an introductory membership for a period 
of six months is now available. It will cover the 
period from January 1 to June 30, 1933, during 
which period all such members will receive the serv- 
ices extended to active members regularly. The mem- 
bership fee for this period will be $1.00. Each mémber 
will receive the following in return for payment of the 
membership fee: 


January to June issues of “The Edu- 
cational Soreen? oicis cc iceesaewn $1.50 

1933 Visual Instruction Directory..... 1.50 

Special discounts on publications of 
“The Educational Screen, Inc.” (Es- 


OMNED: «6 Sax bil beeen seanteeeee 1.00 
Reports, Announcements and Bulletins 

of the Department (Estimated)..... 1.00 

Actual Valet: cs oicdsscce $3.00 to $5.00 


[In addition to services mentioned above, each mem- 
ber is entitled to the Clearing House Service of the 
Department. This service is available at all times 
for the use of those who may desire special informa- 
tion or assistance in solving visual instruction prob- 


lems. 


This offer is made only for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing those who are not members with the services of 
the Department. Obviously, it cannot apply to re- 
newal memberships. Furthermore, the remittance for 
$1.00 must accompany the application for the short 
time membership, as it would not be possible to open 
such small ledger accounts. 


The blank which is provided below should be used 
in applying for either regular or January-June mem- 
berships. 


Membership Application Blank 
Office of the Secretary, 
Department of Visual Instruction, 
1812 Illinois Street, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


[ herewith make application for membership in the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, as indicated below. 


O January 1 to Fume 3, WOG8.. 6... .00cccsaten $1.00 

O December 15, 1932 to December 31, 1933. ..$2.00 

NOME occ cco pecdouseyheetneees bie as 

TOURIOR oo ais avidnds ied dadccew eee eee és 

Oe ET CE CTT CO TE Oe ee ou cheated 

City ated SUptt. «2+ 000000kane cans cee d 
I am O | a member of the 


I am not 0 | National Education Association 


Note: Make checks payable to the Department of 
Visual Instruction. 








a et 


wen 
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Visual Section at Ohio Teachers Meeting 


A splendid Visual Instruction Program is planned 
in connection with the Ohio Teachers Association 
Convention, Wednesday morning, December 28th, at 
the Southern Theater, Columbus, under the chair- 
manship of E. J. Arnold, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nelsonville. 

There will be a demonstration by Mr. B. A. Augh- 
inbaugh, State Supervisor of Visual Instruction, of 
somie motion pictures and slides from the new col- 
lection of visual aids now being distributed by the 
State Department of Education. The first two of 
a new series of educational talking pictures produced 
by the University of Chicago will also be shown. The 
titles are O-idation and Reduction, and Molecular 
Theory of Matter. 

The following questions will be discussed: 

“What is needed to arouse the teacher’s interest 
in the use of visual aids.”,—D. H. Sellers, County 
Supt. Schools, Miami county. 

“What we need in the way of educational moving 
pictures.”"—J. H. Davison, Principal, South High 
School, Lima. 

“Should a school purchase a 16mm or a 35mm 
projector? Should it be a silent or sound projector?” 
—H. C. Pendry, Supt. Schools, Athens. 

“Economical aspects of visual instruction.”—J. D. 
Stover, Assistant Supt. Schools, Cincinnati. 

“Training the child in the appreciation of good pic- 
tures.”"—Edgar Dale, Research Assistant, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Summary.—Vernon M. Riegel, former Director of 





Education. 


Children’s Film Showings 


The Lenox Little Theater located in the Lenox 
School, a private school in New York City, holds 
Children’s Matinees every Friday afternoon contin- 
uous from 2 to 5 and every Saturday from 11 to 5. 
Sponsors of the matinees are Clara S. Littledale, of 
Parents’ Magazine; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director 
Child Study Association; Jessica Cosgrave, Finch 
School; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Todhunter 
School; Mrs. H. H. Beers, Editor, Horace Mann 
School Bulletin. 

Another recent New York City film plan for chil- 
dren was that of “Juvenile Day” arranged by United 
Artists on two Saturdays at the Rivoli Theatre on 
Broadway during the run of Douglas Fairbanks’ lat- 


est picture Mr. Robinson Crusoe. At this time the 
picture was available to children for the entire day 
at a special rate, through contacts established with 
various social and religious groups. One thousand 
ministers, 500 public schools, 300 Y. M. C. A. groups, 
1,000 parochial schools and a similar number of lead- 
ers of women’s clubs were notified, in addition to 
boy and girl scout associations. 

The Little Picture House of New York City held 
a special screening for children on the Saturday morn- 
ing following Thanksgiving and at holiday time there 
will be showings every morning between Christmas 
and New Years to provide the children with special 
vacation entertainment. 


A Year's Activity at Buffalo Museum 

The Annual Report of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences contains some telling figures on the 
activities of the Visual Education Division, of which 
Edith F. Busch is Curator. 

During the year 260,794 slides were loaned in 8,875 
sets. In the schools 133,646 slides were circulated 
in 4,806 sets. A total of 811 lanterns as well as 194 
microscopical slides were also loaned. While the mi- 
croscopical slides owned by the Society number over 
2,000 those available for the loan service are slightly 
over one thousand. The collection of slides today 
numbers 71,109 slides in 1,799 sets. 

Forty-eight school sets numbering 1,166 slides were 
titled and in many cases bound and placed in cir- 
culation. Eight sets in the insect collection were 
entirely revised, many of the new slides having been 
added to these. Two sets of slides on genetics, num 
bering 76: slides, have been added. To meet the 
enormous demand for bird slides four duplicate sets 
of common birds numbering 25 each are on order. 

In the Loan Exhibit Bureau, according to Laura 
O’Day, Loan Exhibit Custodian, forty-nine new sets 
of visual materials were prepared this year, making a 
total of 74 sets available for educational use. In addi- 
tion to the sets of visual materials, 2,000 separate pic- 
tures were mounted this year, and 3,000 mounted prints 
were added to the collection in the form of a perma- 
nent loan made by the New York State Department 
of Education to the Buffalo Board of Education. 
These bring the total of separate mounted pictures 
up to 5,500 prints. 

In the Picture-Lending Library, Ruth E. Norton, 
Art Librarian, reports that during the year 95 pictures 
were mounted, titled, cataloged, and added to the reg- 
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ular loan collection. The Carnegie Art Reference Set, 
deposited by the Carnegie Corporation for the use 
of the community, includes 1,800 mounted prints (of 
which 800 have been received) ; 35 samples of tex- 
tiles; 178 titles; and a text for the entire set which 
will be sent as soon as completed. Four hundred 
of these pictures and the 35 textiles are ready for 
use. Five thousand University Prints were donated 
and are to be mounted and used in the Reference 
File. Approximately 1,200 prints, mostly on archi- 
tecture, were purchased. The 1,750 mounted pictures, 
which for several years have been stored here but 
never arranged for practical use, were cut down, la 
beled, and filed for use in the Reference File. More 
than 6,000 art slides in the collection of the Division 
of Visual Education were inventoried, repaired, and 
cleaned: about 35 sets were revised, recataloged and 


provided with new title lists. 


150,000 Projectors in Use in England 


According to a report from the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. Adrien Brunel has just completed 
a survey of the home movie market in England, 
which reveals the fact that there are now 150,000 
users of home projectors in that country. Prac 
tically all are substandard, and it is estimated that 
after the Christmas sales this number will be in 
creased to 200,000. Since the introduction of pan 
chromatic negative for sub-standard camera users, 
the quality of home films has improved tremend 
ously, this proving a great impetus to sales, Mr 


3runel states. 


Danish Law Compels Showing 
of Cultural Films 


Under a new Danish law now in preparation, the 
program of Danish motion picture theatres must 
in future be made up in part by films of cultural 
value. A company called “Dansk Kulturfilm” is 
reported to have been formed expressly for making 
such films. It plans to produce, purchase and sell 
historical and topical quality films, as well as news 
reels. By showing Danish landscape films, it will 
also endeavor to make Danish touristic propaganda 
abroad. All negatives produced by the company 


will be incorporated in State archives to be created 


A School Journey to Washington 
(Concluded from page 300) 

war history. The land was originally owned by 
George Washington, who deeded it to George Wash 
ington Parke Custis, the grandson of Martha Wash 
ington. His only daughter Mary Ann Randolph Cus 
tis married Robert E. Lee and they resided at the 
Arlington estate until the Civil War broke out when 


General Lee moved his family to Richmond. The 
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government confiscated it for a National Cemetery in 
1865. 

Of course there are the White House, the Capital, 
and the Library of Congress all with their wealth of 
historical interest. The lighting effects of the Library 
may be considered as one of its points of interest 
and this necessitates an evening visit to the Library. 
lortunate, indeed, are the students who come to 
Washington during the time that Congress is in ses- 
sion. Visitors are admitted to the galleries and usually 
space is reserved for the sight seeing parties who are 
on a scheduled tour. The guide always explains the 
seating arrangement of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives not only of the members but of the 
presiding officers, the reading clerk and the press. 

The government buildings are as a rule not in- 
cluded in tours, except the Government Printing Of- 
fice where the interest is centered in the printing of 
paper money, and the National Museum. Many of 
the buildings are simply office buildings and conse- 
quently would not be of interest as part of a school 
journey. 

Most of the places I have mentioned are connected 
with the history of our own country but Washington 
also is the location of the Pan American Building with 
its Latin-American atmosphere and where the stu- 
dent can get considerable information about the South 
American countries. 

[f time permits, a journey should be planned to 
nearby Virginia, especially the Jefferson Davis high- 
way to Richmond. This would include Fredericksburg 
and civil war scenes too numerous to mention in 
this article. The State of Virginia has erected mark- 
ers with a short account of the historical event at 
places of interest along all the highways. It is a 
splendid idea and it would be a help to students of 
history if other states would follow Virginia’s exam- 
ple. A guide book with a reproduction of the subject 
material on these markers is available at a very small 
cost and I shall be glad to send the address of the 
publisher to anyone who may be interested enough 
to write me for it. 

| have not attempted to discuss all the points of 
historical interest in Washington and nearby Virginia 
and Maryland but I have only commented upon a few 
of the outstanding ones. 

\ school journey to Washington need not be con- 
fined to historical data but students who are interested 
in other subjects will find available information on 
almost every subject, in the various Government de- 
partments. 

In the next issue of THE EpucaTIONAL Screen, I 
shall describe some of the exhibits at the National 
Museum and since I have devoted most of this article 
to historical points of interest, I shall not discuss any 
of the historical exhibits but rather industrial and 
health exhibits. 
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(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


+ Blessed Event (Lee Tracy, Mary Brian) 
(Warner) Fast, clever newspaper story of 
hard, unscrupulous columnist, working havoc 
with his news of babies coming, very finely 
played by Tracy. Feuds with crook and 
erooner, night club shootings, risque wise- 
cracking, and slangy dialog at its “‘best.” 


A—Good of kind Y—Hardly suitable C—No 


Call Her Savage (Clara Bow) (Fox) Hodge- 
podge that tries to combine (into one big 
moneymaker) Clara’s previous roles, and adds 
some more like ‘‘motherhood”’, four-hour wife 
of a waster. Crazy actions and checkered con- 
duct explained by making her illegitimate, 
half-caste Indian. Clara’s acting ability some- 
what improved. 
A—Absurd 


Y—No C—No 


Conquerors, The (Ann Harding, Richard 
Dix) (RKO) Very effective picture of recur- 
rent depressions and recoveries since 1873, 
showing how America always moves on to 
greater heights. Characters age with passing 
of time. Touching, impressive, well acted, 
timely and encouraging. A picture very much 
worthwhile. 
A—Very interesting 


Y—Excellent C—Good 


Evenings For Sale (Herbert Marshall, Mary 
Boland) (Paramount) Delightful character 
comedy, laid in exotic Vienna, where the ro- 
mance-hungry, middle-aged heroine meets an 
ex-count gigolo. Finely played by the stars, 
and fine supporting cast, with Charles Rug- 
gles inimitable as the valet, refreshingly sober. 


A—Charming Y—Very good €—Little interest 


Faithless (Robt. Montgomery, Tallulah Bank- 
head) (MGM) Suave, smart, unwholesome stuff 
about noble hero with only $400 a week and 
haughty heroine with millions. Both lose all! 
She sponges, borrows and is “kept”. He for- 
gives, marries her, falls sick and she nobly 
goes on street to save him. Well done but 
not convincing. 


A—Depends on taste Y—Decidedly not C—No 


Golden West, The (George O’Brien) (Fox) 
Hodge-podge thriller from Zane Grey’s story 
of old family feud which begins in the South 
prior to the Civil War and finishes in the 
West when hero breaks down the age-old bar- 
rier and helps put the railroad through. Mix- 
ture of romance, drama and comedy. 
A—Hardly Y—Fair C—Fair 

Goona Goona (Made on Island of Bali) (Se- 
curity) Fascinating picture of life, customs 
and exquisite scenery of Bali, with remark- 
able native orchestra and cast. Colorful ro- 
mance, love-making and infidelity delicately 
done, with logical tragic ending. Mature but 
nothing offensive. 
A—vVery Interesting 


Y—Doubtful C—No 


He Learned about Women (Stuart Erwin, 
A. Skipworth) (Paramount) Very timid and 
rich bookworm-hero starts out naively to learn 
life. Easy prey for the arch-swindler, fault- 
lessly played by Alison Skipworth, who is won 
by his innate goodness, thwarts plot—and good 
comedy then degenerates into the old-fashioned 
“chase.” 


A—Rather good C—Amusing 


Y—Amusing 


I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang (Pau! 
Muni) (Warner) A man’s life permanently 
blasted from day he was innocently involved 
in petty hold-up. Not drama, but tense and 
often harrowing narrative of grim suffering 
and bestial cruelties in lowest stratum of 
prison world. Strong, sensational, hardly en- 
tertaining. 


A—-Depends on taste C—No 


Y—No 


If I Had a Million (All-star cast) (Paramount) 
Rather novel, but undramatic hash about crazy 
rich man bequeathing a million apiece to 
strangers. Effect on each makes an episode 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—lIntelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold faced type means “recommended” 











by itself. Elementary entertainment, now 
funny, now tragic, uneven in interest and 
plausibility. 
A—Perhaps 


Y—Probably good C—Hardly 


Klondike (Lyle Talbot, Thelma Todd) (Mon- 
ogram) Unskilful attempt at melodramatic 
problem play. Surgeon fails in important 
operation and fiies to Alaska to build his life 
over again. Elementary in acting and direc- 
tion, improbable and unconvincing, and largely 
uninteresting. 


A—Mediocre Y—No C—Novo 


Last Mile, The (Howard Phillips) (World 
Wide) Realistic, harrowing picture of reac- 
tions of prisoners in death row, awaiting 
death chair. Against capital punishment but 
one-sided. Reason for present plight never 
shown. All sympathy for criminals, no thought 
of victims. Distorted from original and con- 
fused. 


A—Good of kind Y—By no means 
C—By no means 


Little Orphan Annie (Mitzi Green) (RKO) 
Selected episodes from the well known news- 
paper strip picturized to make a mildly dra- 
matic story about Annie, Mickey and the dog. 
Rather obvious and uninspired, but combine; 
pathos, comedy and adventure in a way to 
delight children. 


A—Passable Y—Little interest C—Very good 


Maedchen in Uniform (German Production 
written, directed and acted solely by women) 
Masterpiece of vivid realism and charm, be- 
yond Hollywood to equal. Life in pre-war 
boarding school. Intense character interest, 
superb dramatic values, beautiful acting and 
photography. Faulty only in its sound. In- 
dustry’s hint of Freudian motif mere dirty 
publicity. 
A—Excellent Y—Mature but good 
C—Beyond them 


Magic Night (British Dominion-U. A.) (Jack 
Buchanan) Elaborate romance, lavish back- 
grounds, foreign cast. Dashing Viennese of- 
ficer loves flower-shop girl, but a countess 
is father’s choice. Songs, music, acting and 
voices only fair, and dramatic construction 
and direction distinctly poor. 


A—Hardly Y—Harmless C—No interest 


Mask of Fu Manchu (Boris Karloff, Karen 
Morley) (MGM) Another labored and hectic 
attempt to seare. Absurd piling up of arti- 
ficial horrors—animal, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical—till drama and charater interest are 
buried. Naivd@ nightmare by and for elemen- 
tary minds. 
A—Stupid 


Y—No C—By no means 


Okay America (Lew Ayres, Maureen O’Sul- 
livan) (Universal) Fast, well-made, sensational 
newspaper melodrama, about hard-boiled but 
attractive young columnist, who is also radio 
star and becomes go-between in big kidnap- 
ping case. He solves all, shoots big gangster, 
and dies by gang guns. Glamorous night life. 


A—Good of kind Y—Better not C—No 


Prosperity (Marie Dressler, Polly Moran) 
(MGM) Another riotous comedy-farce made for 
the two stars, on same sure-fire lines, very 
timely amusement for the “depression”. Dress- 
ler splendid as bank-owner who fails, but 


comes back triumphantly. Human, appealing, 
laughable. Moran overacts as usaal. 


A—Good Y—Very amusing C—Amusing 


Rackety Rax (Victor McLaglen)(Fox) Foot- 
ball taken over by two rival racketeers who 
buy two colleges and supply their own toughs 
as players. Machine guns, gats, brass knuck- 


les, etc., feature in the game. Conglomerate 
of absurdity and burlesque. Doubtful taste. 
A—Worthless Y—Probably funny 


Cc Better not 


Rockabye (Constance Bennett) (RKO) From 
East-side nobody, she becomes great stage suc- 
cess with ambitions to be a “lady’’. Finally 
pronounced so when she at last renounces all 
and returns her fiance to his wife and new- 
born son. Some unconvincing acting and sev- 
eral impossible scenes. 


A—Mediocre Y—Not good C—No 


Sherlock Holmes (Clive Brook) (Fox) Fam- 
ous character in modern setting plus a fiance 
who urges him to retire, but the jail escape 
of Moriarty (well played by Ernest Torrence) 
keeps Holmes busy thwarting the criminal’s 
plans. Some falsities and dramatic weakness 
but suspense good. Clive Brook convincing in 
title role. 


A—Entertaining Y—Good C—Good but exciting 


Tess of the Storm Country (Janet Gaynor, 
Charles Farrell) (Fox) Old-fashioned, senti- 
mental melodrama, with Janet likable as skip- 
per’s daughter who. finds herself in false posi- 
tion and almost loses her lover. Much hokum 
and improbability. Fine sea and coast scenes. 
Not a picture for the Gaynor-Farrell team. 


A—Fair Y—Good C—Probably good 


That’s My Boy (Richard Cromwell, Dorothy 
Jordan) (Columbia) Rather unusual football 
picture. Exploitation of modern football in- 
volves fine young hero in both tricky finance 
and genuine and wholesome love-affair. Hero- 
ically pays debt of honor by naive method, 
weathers a storm of disgrace, but wins 
through and keeps sympathy of audience. 


A—Good Y—Entertaining C—Fairly good 


Too Busy to Work (Will Rogers, Marian 
Nixon) (Fox) Excellent character comedy 
with slight plot but much charm. Rogers is 
convincing, wistfully appealing, intensely hu- 
man as chronic loafer seeking the man who 
stole his wife and baby. Pleasing pathos, 
some of Rogers’ best humor, and sad but sat- 
isfying ending. 


A—Very good Y—Very good C—Good 


Three on a Match (Warren William, Joan 
Blondell) (First Nat’l) Three girl schoolmates 
live varied lives and meet again ten years after 
graduation. Much character change for no 
good reason. Cheap conduct by cheap people. 
Mother and child episode very offensive. Dis- 
torts al! values. 


A—tTrash Y—By no means C—No 


Under Cover Man (George Raft, Nancy Car- 
roll) (Paramount) Virtuous heroine thoroughly 
tangled with crook-hero in maze of swindlers, 
roues, mistresses, night clubs, lavish apart- 
ments, booze, guns, etc.—saved at last by de- 
tectives and under cover man (two for good 


measure). Nothing in acting or plot to save 
it from mediocrity. ; 
A—Mediocre Y—Certainly not C—No 


You Said a Mouthful (Joe E. Brown) (First 
Nat’l) Hilarious, crazy nonsense film, with 
clever photography, about hero unable to swim 
who wins marathon from Catalina to main- 
land. Mediocre acting, dull dialog, but funny 
for those who laugh easily. Too long and 
labored. 


A—Tiresome Y—Harmless C—Probably funny 
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16 mm. Movies on the Mission Field 


HE public health program of the Pyengyang Unio 

Christian Hospital includes lectures to the Korean 
public. At present these are carried out through th 
mothers’ clubs. The lectures are mainly on subjects 
related to baby health and welfare. In connection 
with this program, it was decided to make a set of 
motion pictures to supplement the lectures. 

The subject of the first reel includes the technic 
for giving an infant a bath, including washing of the 
head and also cleaning of the nose and eyes. ‘This 
was first performed in the hospital. Following that 
it was repeated in a Korean house by a Korean nurse 
with only what was found in that home. 

The second reel shows a mother feeding her baby 
every four hours. Following the feeding, the baby 
is placed in its bed. This is made of a straw basket 
which cost originally about 50 sen (25 cents U. S. A 
gold). The child is shown at rest in the basket instead 
of being carried constantly on the mother’s back. Fol- 
lowing that, the preparation of gruel and coddled egg 
and milk are shown. All of this was done in a 
Korean kitchen on charcoal fires and with such equip 
ment as is found ordinarily in an average Korean 
home. 

The technical equipment for this work consisted of 
a Bell & Howell Filmo 70 camera and tripod, with 
F 1.8 Cooke lens, and 4-inch telephoto lens. The light 
used was an average 500-watt frosted bulb with a 
painted metal reflector. Most of the work was taken 
with the camera set at 32 frames per second. This 
was true especially with the bathing because most 
Korean mothers have never seen a baby given a bath, 
and we wanted the action in the pictures slowed up 
somewhat. 

For projecting, the pictures were thrown on a sheet 
in the front of the church. The average audience 
has included from 300 to 500 women. Most of these 
Korean mothers have never seen motion pictures, and 
the idea was entirely new. They had to adjust their 
thinking to motion pictures. 

The plan that has been followed is to have my 
Korean nurse first explain to the mothers what they 
may expect to see on the screen. She also explains 
the ideas back of the pictures. Then she sits down 
and the pictures are shown. While the reel is being 
rewound the nurse again explains to the mothers 
what they have seen and gives them a chance to think 


NINA B. BERCOVITZ, R.N. 


back over their first experience with a movie and 
to ask questions. Then the film is shown a second 
time. It has been most interesting to hear the reac- 
tions of the women. I have universally heard one 
expression which translated from the Korean means 
“IT have learned well tonight.” 

Our last experience was about a week ago with 
a group of 2000 country women who had come into 
Pyengyang for ten days of intensive Bible study. We 
have a large gymnasium in connection with one of 
our schools here, and it was announced that we would 
be showing pictures in the gymnasium on a certain 
evening. A large sheet was hung up at one end of 
the room, and the women as they entered sat down 
on straw mats. The women came with great eager- 
ness, probably because they thought they would have 
a new experience. And truly a new experience they 
had. Two thousand women were packed into that 
gymnasium that evening. My Korean nurse had quite 
a time at first explaining to that large group of women 
Then the lights were 
turned off, and I turned on my projector. A brilliant 


what we were going to do. 


white frame about six feet square was thrown on the 
screen. Then the motion pictures began. First, the 
Korean baby was shown having its eyes and nose 
cleaned and then its head washed. At first a shocked 
hush came over the audience, and they seemed to be 
holding their breath. Then all of a sudden the silence 
was broken as they saw the baby’s head being washed. 
They burst out in a hysterical laugh, and that was 
suddenly followed by another hush only to be fol- 
lowed again by a laugh. The whole group of 2000 
country women seemed to be gripped by some sort 
of an emotion which they were unable to control. 
Then came the slow motion, showing in detail close-up 
pictures of giving the bath. They saw the little baby’s 
body shine as the soap lather became thicker, and 
then they saw the dirt come off. Then came the 
picture of the diaper (unknown to Korean mothers). 
The silence grew heavier. Then as the diaper was 
placed on the baby, they became more and more quiet, 
and finally, through to the end of the reel, there was 
never so much as a cough—the audience was spell- 
bound. When the film was finished, the nurse quietly 
got up and began telling what they had seen. She 
scarcely had to raise her voice to make the entire 
2000 women hear—they had seen clearly and were 
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beginning to understand. Then the lights were turned 
off, and the projector was turned on again, and this 
time everything slowed down—through the entire 
second showing we never heard a sound except the 
heavy breathing of women. The pictures were clear, 
brilliant, they could be slowed down when necessary, 
speeded up when necessary—and at the end of it all 
2000 women went back to the country having learned 
that a baby can be bathed. They learned how to use 
a diaper. They learned about feeding a baby every four 
hours instead of every time it cries. They learned to 
keep the infant in its crib, they learned how to prepare 
milk by using Carnation and boiled water, etc.—they 
truly said, “We learned well this evening.” 





We are now in the midst of prepartions for making 
a film on Tuberculosis which we hope will be of added 
interest and of more general value to the Korean 
public. This film will also be entirely Korean, and 
will include the adaptation of fresh air, and sunshine 
to the Korean house, with its hot floor for sleeping. 

In addition to the work on health films, my camera 
has been used in photographing the missionary work 
of our Pyengyang Mission station. This is stated to 
be one of the greatest mission stations in the world, 
and the work includes every phase of missionary 
endeavor. The camera has gone into the smallest 
churches and taken the people at their Sunday School 
hour. It has gone into the Sunday School Kinder- 
garten, and even under most adverse light conditions 
has taken the infants learning their first lessons of 
God. It has gone to the great South Gate Church 
with 2000 communicants sitting on mats on the floor, 
and shows them receiving the Sacraments of the Lord’s 
Supper. It has gone into the operating room and 
demonstrates our Korean surgeons doing actual opera- 
tions. These pictures are prepared for the churches in 
America and are for stimulating interest in the 
missionary work. 

We have been making pictures for the past year and 
one half under most adverse light and weather condi- 
tions. In more than 3000 feet taken with the camera, 
we have not had to discard a single foot of film because 
of mechanical difficulty. This means economy of 
operation. 

Our latest experience with the camera has been in 
making pictures of Korean Evil Spirit Worship, An- 
cestor Worship, and the celebrations of the Korean 
festivals in connection with the Korean “Oh-Wahl- 
Tan-Il” (Fifth day of the Korean Fifth Month cele- 
bration). In the pictures of spirit worship we were 
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driving along a country road and found the Evil Spirit 
Worship going on outside of a house where a patient 
was sick. The object of the worship is to drive the 
evil spirits out of the sick person in the hope that he 
will get well. I drove the car beyond a short distance 
and left it running with a companion at the wheel 
ready to move promptly if necessary. Then, taking 
the camera under my coat, I sauntered back to the 
place where the “devil worship” was going on. I 
joined the crowd standing around, and asked what was 
going on. After watching for a few minutes, I slipped 
the camera out of my coat and took pictures of the 
weird dance motions, etc. The operation of the 
camera being so quiet made it possible for me to make 
more than fifty feet of film without anyone realizing 
what I was doing. The practice of “devil worship” 
is gradually passing away, but a permanent record of 
the practice has been made on motion pictures. 

Ancestor Worship was also filmed in much the 
same way. I was able to be close at hand for some 
pictures. Even being within twenty feet of the sub- 
jects as they worshipped did not attract their attention. 
In other cases, Ancestor Worship was taken with the 
4-inch telephoto lens at some distance from the sub- 
jects. They were not aware of my presence in the 
locality at all, and the result is close-up views of the 
worship. 

In the case of the celebrations in connection with 
the Festival of the Fifth Month-Fifth Day of the 
Korean calendar, we mingled with the crowds and 
took what pictures we wished without attracting any 
attention. This festival is the great play day of the 
Korean calendar. This is the one day especially planned 
for women to play. Their greatest diversion is 
swinging; great straw rope swings are prepared, and 
the women, young and old alike, swing to their hearts’ 


content on this day. It is their one day of play. 


Nebraska Pastor Enthusiastic 
Over 16 mm. 


A Nebraska pastor writes: 
iastic over 16 mm. films, as I think they present a 


“T am very enthus- 


wonderful opportunity to schools, churches, and 
other institutions where the cost of the larger films 
is prohibitive. I use the projector to exhibit films 
in our church parlors on different occasions. In 
these programs I usually have one or two reels of 
special interest to the children, some scenic and in- 
dustrial films, and from one to three reels of mis- 
sionary pictures. These ‘shows’ are fairly well 
attended. No admission fee is charged. Once in a 
while not even a collection is taken. 

“T hope soon to start a small library of my own, 
so that at intervals I can ‘carry a picture show’ to 
shut-ins, invalids, and to the children’s and old- 
people’s homes that are in the reach of my church.” 
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The University of Chicago Film Productions 


OVEMBER 14th last was an interesting date for 

visual instruction. Simultaneous showings took 
place, in New York, Washington and Chicago, of 
Oxidation and Reduction, and The Molecular Theory 
of Matter, the first two films completed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in its new series of educational 
motion pictures. 

The auditorium of Chicago’s Oriental Institute was 
packed with an invitation audience of educators keenly 
interested to see the initial demonstration. They found 
both curiosity and interest fully justified. 

First on the program, President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins discussed in a general way the use of sound films 
as an educational tool in the hands of the teacher. 
He was followed by Professor Schlesinger who out 
lined the scientific phases of the two particular films 
to be shown, and told of some of the problems in- 
volved in producing such pictures. (Vice-President 
Woodward and Professor Lemon represented the Uni- 
versity at the showing in New York City, and Dr. 
Carey Croneis, of the geology department, presided 
at the Washington preview.) 

Subject matter in the physical sciences was selected 
for the initial pictures of the series because those 
sciences have a tradition and background of presenta- 
tion through demonstration-lectures. The two pic- 
tures just produced illustrate principles fundamental 
to the study of chemistry, and also demonstrate the 
application of the scientific method, by presenting in 
series of experiments the observation of a phenom- 
enon, the formulation of a hypothesis, its experimental 
verification, and finally the expansion of the scientific 
law to fields beyond that originally postulated. 

Each of the subjects, condensed into a film that 
runs ten minutes, requires for presentation in the 
University physical sciences general course by lec- 
ture-demonstration from two hours to two and one- 
half hours of class-room time, in addition to 3 hours 
of preparatory work by the staff. In smaller colleges 
and high schools, in which the instructor has no lab- 
oratory assistants, the films will save considerable 
time as well as insure a perfect demonstration of the 
experiment. 

Talking pictures not only effectively visualize 
demonstrations—impossible under class-room condi- 
tions, such as the use of the machine gun and the 
explanation of the principles of the coke oven, but 
also demonstrate experiments that might not be feas- 


ible for educational institutions with limited labora- 
tory equipment. Failure of delicate and often expens- 
ive experiments is eliminated. 

After the preparatory discussions, most welcome 
and valuable for inducing the right audience attitude, 
the two films were run. The off-stage voice com- 
manded perfect attention in the otherwise silent hall. 
Explanation and interpretation, expertly designed and 
accurately timed to the movement of the picture, left 
no doubt in the audience mind of the high educational 
values in such materials. 

In the picture, Molecular Theory of Matter, the pres- 
sure exerted on a container by continuous bombard- 
ment of molecules of gas is made clearer by a brief 
scene which provides the analogy of bullets from a 
machine gun striking a specially built target which has 
a recording device that registers the force exerted by 
cumulative impacts of the bullets. Variations in rap- 
idity of firing and amount of charge behind the bul- 
lets illustrate the comparable action of gas molecules 
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NOW! SOUND PICTURES! 
GENERAL ELECTRIC EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Technical and Nontechnical 
With Synchronized Sound or Silent 


The General Electric Company, through its Visual 
Instruction Section, has produced many educational 
pictures of both a technical and nontechnical nature. 
These films are intended for exhibition in the interest 
of education, public welfare, and commercial develop- 
ment. They deal with the electrical industry, its ac- 
complishments, and its relation to other industries. 


General Electric films — 35- and 16-mm. silent and 
35-mm. sound — are lent free of charge except for 
transportation costs. Write to the nearest of the fol- 
lowing General Electric offices for a copy of Motion 
Picture Catalog, GES-402B. 


1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
1405 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
230 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

200 S. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
1801 N. Lamar St., 
Dallas, Texas 

84 State St., 
Boston, Mass 


925 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


329 Alder St., 
Portiand, Oregon 


187 Spring St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Special Distributor— 

*Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 


*A small service charge is made for films erdered from this office. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC > 
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Now ready 


for the use of EDUCATORS 
to make EDUCATION more effective 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


TALKING MOTION PICTURES 





A series of twenty sound films dem- 
onstrating fundamental concepts of 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, and 
Geology. A unified series integrated 
with the introductory courses at the 
University of Chicago. 


Any college, university or high 
school can use these films as a 
part of its regular curriculum. 


Two sound films ready 


OXIDATION AND REDUCTION 
THE MOLECULAR THEORY OF MATTER 


Three others are in preparation, and the series of 
twenty will be completed as rapidly as possible. 


Write for complete list of titles, 
description of equipment needed, 
and further information, to 


The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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with changes of temperature and pressure—an ex 
periment impossible in the class-room. 

The picture, Oxidation and Reduction, Professor 
Schlesinger said, affords a striking example of what 
can be done in the presentation of a simple phenom- 
enon through talking pictures. It also permits of 
an effective and speedy means of tying up a theoretical 
discussion of principles with their practical applica- 
tion in industry. This picture, with a quick scene of 
the use of an oxy-hydrogen blow torch in cutting an 
iron plate, presents in five seconds a comparable ex 
periment in the University demonstration-lecture that 
has taken several minutes and occupied the student 
mind with incidental aspects of the demonstration. 
Operation of a coke oven, impossible in the class-room, 
is demonstrated by the film. 

The demonstration closed with perhaps the most 
significant performance of the evening. The accom 
panying voice was shut off, the Molecular Theory 
of Matter was run again in silence, and Professor 
Schlesinger supplied his own running comment upon 
the phenomena as they moved. This feature of the 
talking picture answers the chief objection made to 
“talkies” in some quarters—that the production is 
fixed and rigid, hence unadaptable to different classes 
which vary endlessly in their preceding knowledge and 
hence in their needs at the moment of showing. 

The film’s voice is indeed unchangeable, but so is 
every printed page of textbooks. Discussion by the 
teacher adjusts and adapts the textbook page to the 
exact learning stage of the class—and the able teacher 
can and will do exactly the same thing with the edu- 
cational talking picture. The film’s voice will present 
the topic authoritatively and comprehensively; the 
teacher’s voice will adapt, supplement and amplify, 
to fit the exact needs of each individual class. 

These two pictures will be followed by three films, 
dealing with Electrostatics, Energy and Transforma- 
tion and Velocity of Light. 

Production is also contemplated of talking motion 
pictures in the three other broad fields—the human- 
ities, the social sciences, and the biological sciences. 
A printed syllabus with suggestions for the use of 
the films will be provided for each talking picture 
produced. 

The films are made for 35mm Western Electric 
sound-on-film projector, but may also be used on a 
16mm sound system. The motion picture films, sound 
equipment, and printed syllabi are being distributed 


by the University of Chicago Press. 


Use Films to Teach Languages 


In cooperation with the International Cinema 
League, students of modern language in New York 
high schools will soon be receiving instruction with 
the aid of foreign language films, according to plans 
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of the Board of Education. Under the new system, 
more importance will be placed on the life, customs, 


habits, art and history of foreign lands. 


Motion Pictures Aid Drawing Classes 

Professor Justus Rising, of the practical mechanics 
department of Purdue University, has enlisted the aid 
of motion pictures to improve the university's teaching 
of the fundamentals of mechanical drawing, as re 
ported in the student-published Purdue Expon 
Professor Rising has developed a visual presentation 
of the elemental factors of the mechanical drawing 
course which is taken by all engineering freshmen at 
the university, and has made motion pictures of these 
fundamental requisites. 

Four films were made as a beginning. The titles 
of these films were: Sharpening the Pencil (including 
general preparations); Use of T Square and Tri 
angles; Sketching Straight Lines; Lettering—Part | 
\W. F. Kruse, educational director of the Bell & 
Howell Co., cooperated in making these pictures, 
which were all “shot” on 16mm film. Films covering 
other topics comprehended in the course have now 
been completed and others are in preparation. 

The application of these films in actual classroom 
“While still ex 


perimental in application, approximately one-third of 


practice is described as follows: 
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this year’s freshman class is studying with the aid 
of movies. Expressions of opinion have been secured 
from this group, the greater number believing their 
work is not only more interesting, but also much more 
readily grasped. The remaining two-thirds of the 
class are being instructed by the ordinary controlled 
methods, and at the end of the year it is hoped some 
sort of comparison can be made to indicate the rela- 
tive benefits of the new type of instruction. Two 
aims of this new method are to improve the instruc- 
tion to the student and to speed up the work, making 


it possible to cover more ground.” 








each picture. 







FLEMSLIDE , 
LIBRARY Latin 


All 
Grades 





28,148 educational pictures 
available at 5c each 


These pictures are available on filmslides—the most inexpensive form of illus- 


The following subjects have been covered— 
Geography 


- History 
Art 
Vieualizes Literature 





trative material—approximately 50 pictures to the roll. 


Filmslides are still pictures on 35mm. m.p. stock, non-inflammable, are unbreak- 
able, easily handled and occupy very little space. 


All subjects are pedagogically correct and of good photographic quality. 
Each subject is supplied with printed manual giving detailed information on 





Nature Study 
Health 

Hygiene 
General Science 
Primary Stories 


A complete catalog (K-64E) sent gratis. Write for your copy today. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Student-Made Lantern Slides in Physiology 


HE classes in Physiology under my direction in 

the Girls High School have been making lantern 
slides over two years with very gratifying results. 

The materials we have used are Standard Eastman 
Kodak and Gaevart lantern slides, Cover glass slides, 
Keystone eiched glass slides, Traceoline, cellophane, 
clear and amber, Higgins India Drawing Inks, Peli- 
can’s India Drawing Inks, Thaddeus David’s Slide 
Inks, (their own and Keystone) Velox water colors, 
Joseph Gillott’s Lithographic pens No. 659, Telegraph- 
ic pens No. 1876, ordinary class room pens, Keystone 
colored slide pencils and some very good brushes. II- 
lustrations are traced, or drawn freehand, larger or 
smaller, and traced with black and colored inks. Fresh 
materials also are drawn. 

In our experience we have used to our best ad- 
vantage the India Drawing Inks with fine lithographic 
pens and brushes for the gelatin film slides which 
have first been cleared in a hypo-sulphate bath, rinsed 
in clear water and dried on a rack. If water colors 
are used, they may be used safely by the most skillful 
workers as they dry so rapidly. For the plain glass 
slides we obtained our best results with the David’s 
Slide Inks, the Esterbrook Telegraphic pens No. 1876 
and the brushes. Either type of ink and any good 
pen or brush may be used for clear cellophane. For 
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the etched glass slide and Traceoline either type of ink 
serves equally well, but the life of a pen is short with 
either of these materials. They do not give the clear- 
cut picture on the screen that comes with the gelatin 
film or plain glass slide or clear cellophane, but they 
are very good. For immediate use in a class the 
etched glass slide is exceedingly good, one may write 
an explanation while explaining a difficult point and 
throw it on the screen as a climax of the explanation 

For general class use we find the etched glass slides 
with ink or pencil, and the plain glass slides with 
ink best, because all may take part and the slides may 
be washed and used again. For a permanent collec 
tion the girls most skillful in art must be the ones 
to do it. 

The clear and amber cellophane are used for our 
typed slides, also Traceoline, which is not so clear. 
We have arranged the outline of the course of study 
furnished by our Board of Education in broader and 
more detailed form which we throw on the screen 
together, with our illustrations. We have arranged a 
variety of tests for the screen, using the true-false, 
multiple choice, blank word, and diagrams or illustra- 
tions with numbers. Such tests can be run through 
quickly conserving the time and energy of the teacher 
and student. 
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ALSO FREE 


Entertainment and Educational Films 





A NEFU BLUE BEADED CRYSTAL SCREEN 
AND ACCESS TO ANY 100 REELS OF FILM 


from our extensive rental library of Juvenile, Christmas, 








You Need No Money! We Show 


$497-°° 


TO BE PAID IN WEEKLY 
INSTALLMENTS—OR ONE 
MONTH AFTER DELIVERY 

ETB RSS HReeBSEB eee ee ee! Ge 


4 HERMAN ROSS ENTERPRISES, 
630 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You How It Will Pay for Itself. 


The equipment listed above is all that you need to 
run a few PAID ADMISSION MOVING PICTURE 
SHOWS, and make more than enough money to pay 
for this splendid projector. 


As you know, the Victor Master Projector compares 
most favorably with the highest priced equipment, 
both in the 16mm and professional fields. Indeed, it 
has many exclusive features to be found in no other 
projector, regardless of price. 








Just clip and mail the coupon. YOU HAVE NOTH- Of 
ING WHATEVER, TO LOSE. The equipment will be : ‘ 
sent you on approval. Our plan for financing pay- we You may send the Victor Projector, Extra fine 
ment disposes of ALL MONETARY PROBLEMS and a 
gives you this great visual aid to instruction— MO- @ Screen and complete film loan catalog of enter 
TION PICTURES. tainment and educational subjects, on approval. 
Name ............. BSE IR ES OO ee Ae RS ee ae 
HERMAN ROSS ENTERPRISES, Inc. gs 
630 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. SN iter tania ninsaelptcsehsecissinedilbadagsnbabincielietienaidatahSiamniileentiintiatin 


BB Address ...... 
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One very effective way is to make use 


of KEYSTONE VISUAL AIDS. 


Pictures! 


Economies can be effected in the teach- 
ing of nearly every subject in the curriculum. 


Among the outstanding subjects are— 


Write today for free 
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log 78. In the Elementary Grades 
Reading Geography 
NON-THEATRICAL | History Nature Study 
DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL | 
PICTURES In the High School 
CORPORATION 
(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) | Science Literature 
730 Fifth Ave. 


Mechanical Drawing History 





New York City | 
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CAnd So... 


THE PRA « 


N NOVEMBER Victor announced the New 
MASTER MobEL 10 SERIES... . promising the movie 
world a 16 m/m Projector far in advance of the 
rest in BEAUTY, FEATURES, CONVENIENCES and PER- 
FORMANCE — not to mention VALUE! 


Movie Makers have come to know that when Victor 
announces improvements, Something Really New, 
Something Decidedly Worthwhile, is in the offing. 
In spite of that, the appearance of the Master 10 
Series created a “stir” such as the industry has not 
known for many a day ... . for even the most 
ardent Victor Boosters failed to anticipate a pro- 
jector as fine as this! 


And so the Praise Pours In — 


From dealers, new purchasers, old Victor Boosters 
and prospective buyers comes a flood of enthusiastic 
endorsements of this latest Victor achievement! 
More and more dealers everywhere are switching 
to Victor exclusively. More and more buyers every- 
where are learning that these new Victors are un- 
matched in everything the careful buyer wants — 
BEAUTY, PERFORMANCE, COMPLETENESS, VALUE! 
If you haven’t seen the new VicToR 10’s, give your- 
self a treat .. . . Ask any Dealer. For illustrated 
descriptive literature and name of nearest dealer, 
write direct. 


Victor ANIMATOGRAPH CorpNn. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


EASTERN BRANCH, 242 W. 5sth, NEW YORK CITY 
WEST COAST BRANCH, 650 So. Grand, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 


MASTEPT 
Projectors 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 














FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3,6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 
53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (i, 4) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


General Electric Company (3, 6) 
Visual Instruction Section, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 311) 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc., (3, 6) 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 314) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Modern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 315) 
The University of Chicago Press (2, 5) 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 312) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


MICROSCOPIC PROJECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Clay-Adams Company, Inc. 
117 E. 24th St., New York City. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Ampro Projector Corp. (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 


630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 314) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
InternatiCnal Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St New York City 
(See advertisement on page 290 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 316) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 289) 
Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 314) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 314) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 315) 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1674 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 310) 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 313) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 315) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 314) 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 313) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 
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FORMAL ARTICLES No. PAGE 
‘ . . 1 Modern Dairying in Hawaii Filmed..... sion me R ad 177 
(Arranged Alphabetically by Authors) A. Pree Lean Teaching Film... ... 0506s cceces. a .. Sept. 211 
No. PAGkE Car Maintenance Shown in Movie.............. inf ae 21] 
Enlow, E. R., Schools Extravagant Today without Visual E. M. Newman Making New Series for Vite aphone. coeeee 211 
ee Se 1 an ee Apr. 103 Edison’s Menlo Park Activities Told in Sound Picture..... 211 
Glick, Annette, Administrative Set-Up of the Los Angeles Anti-War Film... .... 111+ eeeee sees see e eee ee es wh ah eg 21) 
City Schools a A ie eh i eae ‘Dee. 298 First Century of Progress Motion Pic ture Released. osama, ee 239 
Harley, Alexander M., and Astell, Louis A., The Encourage- A Film on Movi -. Making. ....- 1... esses eee cere e eee eees see 
ment of Music Appreciation through Visual Aids....... Nov. 262 A New — : ubject Slee alia ; a oa Nig ele ig a eo pal 239 
Haworth, Harry A., A Survey of the Use of Visual Aids in Famous Operas Filmed... .........+.+seeserseseeercess — 
i CED Fo ai. ca cee etccesecccececcce Apr. 105 United Air Lines Show Films........ pele atl dk , =~ 
Hine, Sarah A., New Developments in Visual Aids.... Oct. 232 Travel Subjects Released in Sound..................-...Nov. 271 
Hoban, C F., Possibilities of Visual-Sensory Aids in Edu- Civics Film. .......-..-. SCE SIE RE Be eae ee ee oft 
ee ee atee ad «benwaces = Sept. 198 ealth Production. ..............eesseeeeeeees ofl 
Hopkins, B. S., and Dawson, H. G., An Experiment in Visual Empey be England...............+++. oil 
Education in Elementary College Chemistry...May 136-June 169 mT ong = seg ® dh lle .° co eeesores ois 
Horning, S. D., Programming in Visual Education......... Sept. 203 N ay" ndustrials Finished. . Se eietae pime A ; ' bog ‘ 
Keely, B. W., The Doctors Say “Use Stereoscopes”.........Sept. 205 F ew Eastman Releases............. aes “< -Dec, 301 
Knowlton, Daniel ©., The Classroom Picture.............. Dec. 296 ea and Adventure Films. ......... 00... .see sees eee: 801 
Macy, Ezra E., Why Visual Education Now?.............. Dec. 293 Jniversity of Kansas to Make Industrial Movies......... 601 
Malucky, Frances, The Mounted Picture as an Aid in Geog- _— U. ‘ Agriculture Films. . ae cliatn 2 oO 
Ct Lis. tabi aee eae ee ad Oh s Eases 6.6.00 Wes ene es Sept. 200 enewed Interest in Industrial Pictures s ; : “ 
McIntire, George, Visual Instruction in Indiana...........May 139 
Miller, + Units of Instruction for Teacher Training DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 
ourses. ; é 
No. 1. How Are ‘‘Still’’ Projectors Selected, and Proper (Conducted by ELuswortn C. DENT) 
Focal Lengths Determined?.. . er a eee Jan. 7 (Arranged in Chronological Order) 
No. 2. How are “‘Still” Projectors Used?.... Tee 42 
No. 3. How Are Lenses Used in Projection? ee, 72 Explanatory, Membership, Publications, Meetings, Central Of- 
No. 4. What Facts About Electricity Are Important in fice, Branch Organizations. . pera ee) Mn neeg ae > .. Apr 11 
ES SR re ear ee _Apr 108 Department to Meet June 27-28 at Atlantic C oo 0+ any 144 
No. 5. How Are Classrooms Prepared for Projection ?. .May 138 Hoban on Summer N. E. A. Program or 144 
Myers, Stella E., Objective Presentation in Educational Pro New Visual Aid Manual. : aor a 144 
ST 6s oO Eid DECK EAE ee Nee Ohba Re + cee 8% « Oct. 233-Nov. 266 Interesting Summer Program Planned . . : ; June 176 
Nally, E. J. . The Sound Fiim in Education. = , ...Feb 39 Next Meeting in Minneapolis.... . ; Sept 207 
Newcomb, 4 'Y., Cinematography at the University of South Department to Publish Directory..... , . 207 
Sheik ad aikled aaidn © tin @ p's WER Ow 0 H4ve ae Cer errr: > 70 News Bureau Service Established............. er 207 
Norton, Ruth Edwards, The Picture Lending Library of the Visual Aids Prominent at Teachers Meetings. j .. .Oct 237 
Buffalo Museum of Science. . ap _.. May 134 Department Branches Organizing 237 
Reed, Howard L., The Sources “end Us ses at the Visual Aids ‘ Metropolitan Chicago Department Branch ; ; Nov 269 
in the Teaching of Biology.......... ....Oct. 228-Nov 264 Colorado Visual Group Has Interesting Meeting ‘ 269 
Reitze, Arnold W., The Organization of a C ity Department of Westchester County Group Organizes. seen oe 269 
SRR SS = es -P e ee repeee errr 4 Pennsylvania Science and Visual Education Meeting in Dec 70 
The Functions of a City Department of Visu: il Aids... ..Feb. 36 Notice of New Directory. . . cece . . 
The Administration of a City Department of Visual Aids Mar 68 Branch Activities—Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota De« 304 
Rowland, Albert Lindsay, Responsibility of a School Dis- 1933 Directory Nears Completion ce eee vee 305 
trict for Financing a Visual Instruction Program..... Nov. 260 Introductory Membership Offer . , 3 
Shattuck, Homer G., Visual Aids in an Assembly Program. . . Oct. 230 
Spangler, Gladiss D., The Study of Greece—Ancient and NEWS AND NOTES 
EE EE eer re cere June 166 
Stracke, George A., ‘““What Is Being Taught in Courses in Conducted by JoSEPHINE HOFFMAN 
og POPE PTET TOT eee ‘npc Bee (Arranged in Chronological Order 
GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE VISUAL FIELD A Study of Motion Pictures and Slides.......... Jar 
: . Federal Supervision of Movies Advocated ; ; 1 
(Conducted by MARGARET A. KLEIN Programs for George Washington Bicentennial | 
(Arranged in Chronological Order Survey on Visual Aids in Health and Physical Education 
Further Tests to be Made o Talue of Sounc Pictures , 
«7 Education in the Federal Government (by Margaret Visual Education on eal gsc . " . on 
EE ae eer ee ...JdJune 171 Mrs. Dessez Returns to Field " 
The Foderat Women’s Bureau and V isual Education (by Mary Visual Aids in Social Work : 
a EN 4 dh oad OK 08.8.6 we 04 0 .. Sept. 206 Scotland to Have School Films , 
Needed—More Public Health Exhibits (by C harles Whitebread) Oct. 235 Educational Film Congress in Paris 19 
Motion Picture Activities of the U. 8S. Department of Agri : Report on Sound Film Experiment Cae Feb 4 
: culture (by Raymond Evans) aed , Nov 268 Bicentennial Slides for New York School { 
A School Journey to Washington (by Margaret A. Klein Der 300 P. T. A. Sponsors Junior Matinees 1 
A Microscopical Slide Loan Service : 
FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES Courses im Vieual Bducation..... 2... .0csscscese. 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) Movie Supplants School Year Book. ° oe 
: Visual Education Bureau in Australia 
A University Talking Film Production. ; : Jan 10 Sound Installation ; ee , ee , : 
Women’s Bureau Film ............. ‘ 10 Los Angeles Appoints Director of Visual Education Mar 7 
Non-Theatrical Offered C lassic F ilms. 10 Field Museum Spring Movie Program. ‘ ‘ 7 
Universal's Basketball Series....... 10 Government Report on School Use of Motion Pictures 17 
European Films for American E xhibitors 11 Canada Museum Offers Free Lectures. 78 
An Instructive Motion Picture.... ee 11 Chemistry Group Discuss Visual Aids.. 78 
New Releases in Educational Series. Lathe Ge dé wis 11 S. M. P. E. Spring Meet ng. 78 
Vitaphone Studio Produces Juvenile Subjects. ; ae 11 New Ideas for Publicity. eee 78 
Motion Picture Advertises San Francisco Region ; i Feb 44 How Talkies Helped ov Piston Ring y Sales..... 79 
New Firm Specializes in Expedition Subjects. 44 Ten Best Films for 1931.... : 79 
Film Tells Story of Wool............. ba 45 English Institutions Adopt ‘Talkies 79 
Making of Safety Glass Filmed.......... 45 Oklahoma Education Conference 79 
U. 8. C.—Notre Dame Football Feature. : a : 45 Sound Installations ‘ ’ ; : 79 
Farm Bureau Film Activities.......... : ‘ : i ..Mar 74 Visual Meetings and Demons strations. Apr 11] 
Baseball Short Features ON eee 75 Another Pioneer in Visual Instruction Has Gone. 111 
Vitaphone Issues “Oberammergau” 75 Stereoscopic Apparatus Revives Eyesight 111 
University Plans Film Production. 75 Movies Teach Golf Course Maintenance ; ; ; 1 
Kelvinator Produces Sound Moving Picture ; 75 Experiments with Visual Aids. j May 14 
Movie Teaches Safety in Rural Schools.............. 76 Visual Instruction Bulletins. ... 142 
COWOEION TI. 6a cc cece. 76 Philadelphia Schools Use Eighty Projectors 14 
Two Free Films. ‘ ore ‘ 76 List of Health Films Available. 143 
University Students P roduce Unique ‘“Talkie’’.... re Apr 110 S. M. P. E. Museum Pt Ae ae me bene oS De apn ete 144 
Magic Carpet Series........ Se err 110 Round Table at N. U. FE. A.. ie Micali tecBibi alk wie! as wa 144 
Additions to Filmo Library............. . 110 Chicago Summer School of the Air....... nen June 178 
Ford Prints Set Record. ... ee , ; 110 Directory of Agricultural Films.......... ‘ 178 
University of Kansas Produces............2....5- cae o ORY 141 Visual Activities in New York City Schools 178 
New 16mm Film Releases. : re ; 141 United States Has 1400 Museums.... ‘ saa . . Sept 208 
New Agriculture Films.... ' ; Mia - ; on 149 Visual Activity at California School » } 208 
Scenic and Travel Library............ erate ee er 149 Film Strip Prices Lower........ ; : ; 209 
Begin Production on Series of World’ s Fair Motion Pictures.June 173 Writer to Conduct Cinema Courses E 209 
Pupil’s Health Play Recorded by Camera ‘ wha 173 Motion Pictures Rate High in Advertising Survey. : 209 


7 
New Sound Productions. . er ‘ , , 173 Radio and Film Strip Lectures on Agriculture. te0 es ; 210 
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December, 1932 


A Report from a Visual Worker. 

Fall Courses in Visual Instruction : Oct 
Ohio Acquires New Visual Collection. 

Visual Manual for Pasadena Schools. ; 

England Plans a National Film Institute. 

Visual Group in Indiana Active. Nov 


Who is the Most Extensive User of Motion Pictur 
The Education Index Appears in New Form. 
British Plan Motion Picture University 

Librarian Forecasts Filming of Rare Books 
Berlin University Course on Movies 

Bulletin Service Again Available 


Visual Section at Ohio Teachers Meeting Dex 


Children’s Film Showings.... 

A Year's Activity at Buffalo Museum 

150,000 Projectors in Use in England 

Danish Law Compels Showing of Cultural Films 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


(Conducted by MARIon F,. LANPHIER 


(Arranged in Chronological Order 


Standards for the Selection of Pictures (by A. W 4{brams in 
New York State Education) : J 

Organizing the Visual Instruction Program (by Harvey N 
Smith in High Points). : ‘ . 

Slide-Making and the Social Studies Laboratory, III by 
Annette Glick in The Historical Outlook 

America’s Film Monopoly (in The Living Age). 

This Week’s News in Pictures (by Edward Mayer in Edu 
cational Focus) 

Slide-Making in the Classroom 
tional Focus). P 

What Can We Do About the Movies (by Dr. I 
in Parents’ Magazin , 

The Magic Carpet of Visual Education (by Ma Pruitt in 
The Oklahoma Teacher 

Books Which Children Like to See Pictured (by Edgar Dal 
in Educational Research Bulletin Fy 

Equipment for Use of Screen Pictures (by A. W {brams in 
New York State Education 

Motion Pictures in Medical and Surgical Praeties by G 
S. Mitchell in Projection Engineering 

The Church and Motion Pictures (in Federal Council Bulletin 

Two Articles on Hollywood by Anne O’Har Uc nich 
In Ne u York Time 8 Vaga 1 

Our Desert Indians (by Luella Whitake n Sch Hoi 

No Means No! (by Geraldine Farrar in Satu / 
Post) . 

Will the Talkies Revolutionize School by Ja Rorty ir 
Parents Magazin M 

How to Read Pictures (by A. W. Abrams \ } State 
Education) . , 

Effects of Motion Pictures on Children (by Rev. William Fa 
Butler in Federal Council Bulletin) . 

What the Motion Picture H Accomplished for the S 
by Lawrence R. Winche n School Exe / Vv 

Psychological Principles of ] 1 pe } } 
Nelzer n Pennsylrania Nel ! 

How Our Town Got Better Movies (by Alice B. B 
Parents Vagazir 

How to Plan Indoor Sports Re« n Movie Mak 

Administration and Supervision of \ ral [1 
4. W. Abrams in Ne } k State Educat 

Visual Aids and Edugational Radio (by W ( B 


by Muriel Pettit in Educa 


School Execut Me 
American Civilization A ved (by Bernard Fa \ } 
Times Maga 
Talking Picture 1 Nev ( Aid (by V. ¢ 
in School Managen 
Talking Picture f | hing Purpose 1 1 if 
Spadd¢ ind Charle Ra g in Neiend } rf Mi 
Pictures—Their Purpose nd Use in the Tea ! f 
by Frances N {hl in The Ilist eal O 
Power Development Vis t by Jos 
Journal of Educati 
The Church and tl Motion Pictur y A 
in Federal Council Bulleti 
How the Specialized Motion Pieture is Developed Dd i 
lace W. Atwood ium National Board of R 7, 
gut Is It Art? (by William Ort n Atlant 7 
Movies and Life (by Mary Lue Cochran in Ch 
Social Scie and tl Ed { Sound P ) 
Howard Gray in The Hist Outl 
Testing Response to Instructional Films hy JI 
F. Mather in National Boa R i i 
The Teacher Turns Movie Produce: by Louis M. Bail 
in School Executives Maga 
Analysis of a Pictur Some Stand } or S 


Maps (by A. W. Abrams in New } 
Is It Edueatior by R H. i G. 8 I Tris} 


Monthly : Sy 
Morals, Fact ind Fictio by Alexande Ba j Va 
tion 
The Film in National Lif n Revi f R 
Are Films Degrading by J Defi ind ¢ 


The Satur w 
Letters and Art in The I 1 


Organizing and Admi1 t ! 1 \ ral Insti tio? . 
by C. R. Cral n School ‘utives Ma O 
To the Movi but Not S » (bv He lay } 
in MeCall's 
Sound Pictures in Eleme ! Science by Mel I } 
in Science Eduvcati 
The Place of Visual Instructior n t) Mode} 
F. Dean MeClusky in Ne } k State Eda 
The Motion Pictur nd t American School (1 wt 


Kruse in International Review of Cinema 
Movie Madness (by Henry James Forman in Me 
The Blackboard a a Visual Aid in Edueation by { 1 

Abrams in Ne ! ] 





A History of the Movies (by Benjamin B. Hampton). 

Visual Instruction: 
McClusky ; - 

rm DY Pete r Neagoe Je 


The 


Talk 
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No. PAGE 
Selection and Use of Pictures (by Zoe A. Thralls in The 
Journal of the National Education Association)........ Dec. 303 
Place of Visual Education in the Elementary School (by 
William H. Johnson in Catholic School Interests)...... 303 
of a Visual-Sensory Aids Program (by Wilber Emmert 
in International Review of Educational Cinematography) 3038 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


by C { Lejeune eC eee ceersessees Jan, 15 


ing by June Head). 


. Mar. 81 


a 6 Thee hates Bes ec ae Dec 303 
320 


FILM ESTIMATES 


number of films covered by Film Estimates for the years are as 
follows: Jan. 31, Feb. 35, Mar. 26, Apr. 26, May 28, June 30, 
Sept. 33, Oct. 33, Nov. 28, Dec. 27 Space forbids listing these 


THE CHURCH FIELD 
(Conducted by R. F. H. JoHNSON) 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


ion: for. thee: MN 5s io os eee eta bats awa Jan. 18 


Movies Come in Handy for Meetings of Parish Organizations 18 


Improved 16mm Silent Projection. : 


Change in Film DietFibgteranip, 2. i. ocscccwnicswedoaaeands 18 
McAll Mission of France Uses Movies for Securing American 


Support 
Methodists 
How 





Organize to Produce Religious Talkies......... Feb. 55 
Dark Must the Auditorium Be?. Sie 


co Pere Ter eae er or 56 
Movies Foster Scout Work.......... sb ah Ca aah 10s BUR aw oe ae al 83 
R ide Church Acquires Sound Equipment..... iii een twain 83 
How to Finance a Propector Purchase. eet re 83 
Ne of a Church Movie Pioneer. i Yor reer Te ee 83 
New Low Price Projector Will Be Welcomed by Churches... 83 
The Movie Situation(by H. G@. Conger and Dwight R. Furness) Apr. 116 
Salvation Ariny Used BROUWER... occ..04560 casseasdedeseaads 117 
Motion Picture Cameras for Church Use This Summer...... May 148 
St. Joseph Valley Larger Parish Completes Film Story...... 148 
Unto the Least” (by Elizabeth Richey Dessez)...........June 182 
Interesting Monograph on Projected Pictures in Worship.... 182 
S Figures on Church Movie Activities....... : 183 
M ind the Cinema. ye Per ee uals Shaan Oct. 245 
W Use Pictures in Worship? (by H. Paul Janes)....... Nov 277 
teve I Fily : ith ciple ae re ee 278 
Past Shows Films with Bible Lectures ‘ ; de . 279 
16n Movies on the Mission Field (by Nina B. Bercovitz) . . Dee 309 
Nebraska Pastor Enthusiastic over 16mm................. 310 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky) 
f{rranged in Chronological Order) 
grated Project on Copper, Utilizing Visual Aids in 
Various Forms (by Louis A atk as aon 8S So Ss OM Jan 2 

Film Review The Teaching of Reading. OD aia ter aad err 25 

A ( th Doll Slides in the Kindergarten (by Margaret 
han l é "p ere 26 
P s Mal Own Visual Aids. Ore Tee ree ee ..Feb 57 
i \ 1 Motion Picture Conference. - — fa ne 57 
Ma 1 State Visual Groups Meet ; ‘ 5 cai ee : 59 

TI Use of Color in Slide-Making (hy Genevieve Ellis 


Course in “Methods of Visual Instruction’ as 


( | 
Hunter College New York City . _ ss m 86 
Wa Birth Celebrated by Training School.... we 86 
Art pplied to Civie Planning , es > : 88 
V Activit ; : ah mee 5 ae i tala ta 88 
C \ ial Meeting. . at ° , é ° ‘ ‘ 90 
School Journeys Aid British Pupils........... wet, ee 90 
Ar ul Visual Aids Convention Held in San Diego (by 
James H. Hous: Paar es Apr 119 
1 Modern Geography Room. ‘ ‘ : eres s or 119 
Associat Advocates Teaching History by Film........... 119 
M Sh Divider i -9/ 5's +0 pen OR ae au oR eck te 120 
So aT fr the Classroom Moving Picture (by Rose 
M. Dolezal ; , ? skied ds akira pieces sh a ctl 121 
Picture Study Lesson with the Opaque Projector (by 
Irma H. Pigorsz) aoa ; May 150 
Open House at Boston University..... or kk s-aereee aon 151 
Sx d Pict ind Program Distribution System at Port 
‘hester High School eee ee Pires 152 
Summer Courses in Visual Instruction. ETT a . 154 
Chicago University to Produce Educational Sound Motion 
ictul cimras Kine ven am Ones Cae ae June 184 
N Mechanical Drawing. or Sisbin pide ada e oes 185 
What Should a Course in Visual Instruction Include? (by 
H. A. Henderson) j Terrie. ere ere re 186 
\ 1 Instruction in Summer Schools of 1932............ 188 
Plan. Second 16mm Bxpositiem... so. as s:0s05.0.000 sesswn 189 


A S} 
Sir 
sir 
1R 


Decoration of School Room Windows as a Visual Aid in 


Sheet by Ruth Gardinor).. 


Harlan L. Harrington).... PAP Te Sept 215 
ng Picture Film (by Eleanor Skimin).... 216 
lahad the Deliverer—Suggestions for an Art Lesson 
lated with Visual Aids (by Adeline Keller)....... 218 
Slides with the Study of Geography in the Fourth 
irnde (by Vesta J. Blaisdell). .........cc.ceeeceees 
an H me ee A eee 250 
| Aids in a Modern European History Unit—A Guide 


om Use of “The Educational Screen’’. - a 286 
versity of Chicago Film Productions. . «it ae eg 311 
to Teach Languages . ; . ; ane 312 
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No. PAGE 
Motion Pictures Aid Drawing Classes................... Dee. 313 
Student-Made Lantern Slides in Physiology (by Muriel Pettit) 314 
AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


An a Development in Non-Theatrical Film Distribu 


tion 
Slides on W ashington 
A New Enterprise in the Talkie Field 
Filmo Model JL Projector Announced............ 
Catalog of 16mm Sound Equipment 
A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera 
Several New Stereopticons with Heat 
Potter) 
Victor Offers New Complete Series of Projec tors 
RCA Announces 16mm Sound Projector. ; 
Movies Record Earthquake Vibrations...... iss 
Erpi Tests Educational Talking Pictures....... , 
A New Titler for Movie Makers................ 
Low-priced Filmo Single Control Projector. 
Free Filmslides on Technical Subjects........ 
Columbia Expands 
New Leica Speed Lens.... 
New Optical System in V ietor “Projectors. pe Pa ree 
The Franklin Institute Eclipse Projector (by Louis Walton 
Sipley ) 
Burton Holmes to Record Films............... 
Sound Equipment and Films................ 
Additional Material on Washington 
Educators Vote on Projectors.... 
Metropolitan Motion Picture C ompa any E xpands to New Studios 
“Litthe Wonder’’ Combination Projector ....May 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Company Extends Activities. 
New Leica Camera Has Automatic Focusing Control. . 
Portable Movie Camera with Electric Motor. 
International Film Foundation Formed.... ~ 
Victor Announces Cameras at Reduced Prices. 
Da-Lite Announces New Type Screen 
History Slide ica 
Morgana Color Process for Filmo Cameras and P rojec stors 
A Novel Cine Kodak 
A New Leica Projector 
Two Lenses Announced by Bell and Howell. 
Slides on France 
Distribution for Electrical Research Library. 
Victor Introduces New Series Projectors. . 
DeVry Buys. Q. R. S. DeVry Corporation.... 
New Releases in Stillfilm Library... ee 
Filmo Equipment Now Guaranteed for Three Years. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


bo bo 
he ee i | 


feeb eh fe famed fh fm fh fh fm fh fe fed 
Or Or OF Or OF Or po dO 
DAINAAS 


National Academy Meets in Washington 
Films for Washington and Lincoln Programs. . 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Academy 
Instruction 
Summary of Proceedings—Visual Education Section Pe nnsyl- 
vania State Teachers College Faculty Conference... Apr. 
News Briefs from California (by Margaret 8S. White and Mary 
Clint Irion)..... ae s , mnies «mee 
The Geography of Cleveland from the Air (by W. M. Gregory) . June 
Visual Education for Boy Scouts (by Williston Wirt).......Sept. 
The Passing of a Pioneer. : sn 
Supplementary References for Stude nts ‘of Visual Instruction 
(by Joseph J. Weber) : , i 


Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 303) 
procedure. It is further designed to give some in- 
dication as to the probable future trends in the ped- 
agogical use of motion pictures and other visual aids. 
The report is divided into ten divisions, each of 
the first nine a reply to the following questions :— 
1. What is visual instruction ? 
2. Has educational research demonstrated the value 
of visual instruction? 
Has the acid test of the classroom experience 
shown that visual methods are valuable as aids 
instruction. 
Has the experience of museums, libraries, news- 
papers, publishers, advertisers, etc., shown that 
visual presentation makes a valuable contribution 
to a more complete understanding and appreciation 
of the world in which we live? 
What has the experience of commercial enterprise 
shown us about the development and manufacture 
of visual materials ? 
What is the actual and potential market for the 
major types of materials used in visual instruction? 


The Educational Screen 


Is the market for these materials being adequately 

supplied ? 

What appraisal is possible of the methods and 

product of the several major sources of pedagog- 

ical motion pictures? 

What are the fundamental principles upon which 

must be based the future development of visual 

education if effective results are to be obtained? 

Section X is a brief review of visual instruction 
development among foreign countries. 

The report is 125 pages in length, printed attractive 
ly, and including many interesting halftones of visual 
aids at work. It should be of interest to all visual 
instruction directors and instructors in charge of visual 
instruction courses, as well as to those who are in- 
terested in the production and distribution of visual 
instruction materials and equipment. Ee. <. 

STORM by Peter Neagoe. New Review Publications 
London. Price 90 cents. 

What is the cinematographic style in fiction? Is 
it the short alternation of quick scenes? Or some 
thing deeper than imitation of one phase of technique? 
Roots of cinema: magnification and _isolatiot 
Words and actions hung and framed on the screen 
almost as illustrated mottoes on the wall (“God Bless 
Our Home’). Montage was a full stop like any 
other work of genius: what was novel and stimulat 
ing has been standardized to trick. Magnification and 
isolation remain true magic. 

Some of the stories in Storm have this 
luminous method of presentation—t.e., are cinemat 
graphic fiction. ‘The title story is best. “The willow 
scented air rushed into John’s lungs. He clenched 
his fists and struck them together. He could have 
Could fell a bull 


with his fist. He swung out and struck a mighty 


moved a wall with his shoulder. 


blow full in the night’s face. He whirled about strik 
ing the fierce blow. Then he walked on, crushing the 
road under foot. Then he ran and jumped.” 

This does in fiction what Dovenkof did in scenes 


of Earth. SWELL BLAKESTON. 


Teachers’ Programs 


Sound motion picture programs are put on by mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin Bureau of Visual 
Instruction staff which should be of interest to City 
Associations, 


Teachers Associations, Parent-Teacher 


Teacher Study Groups, Training Schools, Teachers 
Colleges, and sections of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation. These programs include projector and 
sound equipment, screen, operator, and films. The 
subjects available are: The Teaching of Reading, Dy- 
namic Learning, The Elementary Teacher as a Guide, 
Creative Approach to Education, and Guidance in 


Public Schools. 











